ines 
ode 
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ons oval 


o 


Nan. 
The relation of’ citizen tö td Gov. 
involves both duties and rights, 
obligations’ ‘growing ‘out’ of it are 

46 one party, nor to the 
other; i, Ker proper méa- 


both? If the cifizen owes | 


Government: 
the duties of the eitizen, 
anarchy; to deny those of the Govern- 
ment, in the worst form of arbitrary 
despotiam. Thege obli 


othe Government ‘dwes pro- 


f 
gations 
70 


ions are Hke- 


here eber ie. Tue 
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tnd vite verbd. The dental of 

réstrate complete 

ends i utter 


Bab right to demand of its 


1 


„in Violation! ok their consciences, or 
i believe to be the 
0 


0% refuse obédienoe. The same auth 


subjects; that they shall act 


law lor if it) does, they ou 


ity, which enjoins, Let every soul be 
\.sabjeet to the ‘higher dole}: for ‘the 
© powers that de Lee of God,” 


enjeins upon 


€ 


> phere: 
‘unlimited protection to its subjects. If 


| 


that we 


t to bey God, father than man. 


% no conftiet here, uiless the 
State choové create one 


| y unright- 
ing ‘out of its legitimate 
either does the State owe 


they dommtt he high seas, 
on in wanton hostilities against 
friendly powers, they can claim no pro- 
tection in their criminal undertakings. 
Within jus limits, however, these obli- 
gatibtié are dabred and inviolable. 


in. & ditinen 38 no'-less''a citizen, while 


absent from his native land, engaged in 
lawful still preserving bis 


allegiance here, He is, — 
no lesa: entitled to the protection and 


countenance of his Government, as far 


as that can, under the circumstances, 
be rendered. This ia: felt aad acted 


upon dy all the influential nations of 


tation, so Jong s he seeks the shelter 


the. stars and. the. stripes. Sooner | 
leave our -@itagens’'to vex- 


modern times. ‘The British subject, in 
Turkey, in China, on the coast of Afri- 
oa, or in the States of America, is as 
carefully looked after, his rights as 
strenuously enforced; and his wrongs as 


were upon the soil ef the United King- 
dom. Phe humblest citizen of the 
American Republic has a right to 2 
pect that he, will be defended, by the 
wh Wer. of our national Govern- 


atious annoyance upon the high seas 
this nation aven et theif quarrel in 


the late war with Great Britain, by hos- 


— 


tilities wich the mightiest of existing 
empires. For the protection of our 
citigens and their interests abroad, we 
have our foreign ministers, and consuls, 
and diplomatic agents, our treaties, and 


our fleets“ TRe American people ac- 


7 


knowledge the justice and propriety. of 
these measures, and they grudge not 
the vast expense which necessarily at- 
tends them. It. goes not, in their 
view, beyond the importance of the 
end whi his aimed at by them. The 
name of an American citizen ought to 
be as powerful for his protection, and 
this nation of twenty millions designs 
‘that it shall de, as that of a Roman 
Citizen once was. They design, and 
they mean, by all proper measures, to 
secure that the rights of Americans 
shall be respected over all the world; 
that while they do no wrong, they shall 
suffer none. They will not ask to have 
our citizens screened from reasonable 
penalties, in case of misdemeanors; but 


they will not suffer perialties to be in- 
“flicted where there has been no offence. 


— 


They want justice abroad, as well as at 
home. They ask for no more, and will 


de satisfied with no less. 


— 


1 


Such protection of its citizens is not 


only the duty of the government—it is 


demanded by’s ‘proper regard not to its 
hongar merely, but to its interests. 
The great business interests of the 
2 the commercial especially, and 
through these the manufacturing and 


agricultural, are promoted by the for- 


eign residence of our citizens. The 
extension of business connexions, and 


the acquisition of profitable knowledge 


are desirable ends to be gained by en- 


“de foreign travel. liberal and 
Ohina un 


not seek, like 
Ute Rus a, to restrain our 


‘‘eountrymen within their own borders, 
and to exclude, as far as possible, from 


3 


none which he will less tamel 


our midst, those from other lands. It 
will rather open the doors as widely as 
possible, both for ingress and for egress. 
And to this end it will furnish every 
security and facility, both for 
foreign residence and for foreign travel. 
Enterprise may carry dur adventurous 
citizens into all parts of the world, at 
all hazards and at every risk. But if 
this nation is to reap the largest amount 
of benefit that is possible from this 
source, encouragement must be given 
to the extent, at least, of protecting the 
‘property of our citizens and their lives, 
and securing them in their indefeasible 


No right is dearer to an American 


> 


that of conscience; and there is 
| y submit 
to ‘The conclusion of 
the whole matter is, therefore, that if 
the American government means to 
take that attitude which it ought to as- 
sume as 4 liberal and indepen: ent pow- 
er; if it means to do its duty to its 
own citizens abroad, or ‘to reap ad 
their in- 


to 


it must direst attentipn-no 


"We be ith ,pleasu “that this 


matter 


‘ 


t 
1 


„ @UBXANDER VON HUMBOLDT Ab ‘OTHERS. 


From the time that I determined to | 
visit Berlin 


ral of 
to give me an introduction to him, 


me that 


ec vol Vila 
leyr nd ail 
foingos 


fs 1 
— 


to 


— 
— prayer bas 


ft 


—— — — — — — — 
——ů— — 


rest, and we he at it will not 
ed Tose si 


right in Be doce 
Der right in the mattershall be done. 
Whether has the Proper 
of the ‘nations 


| ial 
‘his come before tt in. the best. form, or 


| ‘What ‘avtion it is competent’ for it to 


take in the premises, w “ne 

‘pret re shall not un- 
ed ts day. But we are glad to 
see it engaging. the attention of our 
‘Btatesmén in any form, if the subject 
“wilt but thereby come to be seen in 3 
more just light, and estimated more in 
“Proportion to its real importance. 


Eminent Persons Abroad,—No. XY. 


: „it was one important ob- 
ect with me to see ALEXANDER Vox 
onnorpr; and as I know that he 
“passed & good deal of his time abroad, 


} at Paris and elsewhere, I was glad to 


kd on my arrival at Berlin, that he was 
‘at home, and in his ugdal health. Seve- 
his personal friends were ready 


“but my experience had already taught 
Goneral Jackson's letter Tap 

bey or worth more than any French 

or 


I preferred to use it as an in uction 
to" br take 
a note from our own accomplished and 
respectable ambassador, Mr. Wheaton. 
Laccordingly enclosed my card and the 
General's letter to the Baron, signify- 


nity of peying my respects to him; 
and begging that, in case he should 
consent to my proposal, he would let 
me know at what time it would be con- 
venient for him to receive me. He 
immediately called at my hotel, and as 
I was out, he left his card. I then re- 
turned his “call, but unfortumately he 
‘was not at home. On his return he 
‘addressed a note to me, requesting that 


I would call without delay and see him; 


American, es- 


and be added that a6 


peeially any one belonging to the State 


of New York, which had abolished 
‘slavery, would always be welcome to 


the study of Alexander Von Hum- 


boldt.“ | 
Icalled at his lodgings some time in 


the foretioon, and found him at home, 
| disengaged, and ready to receive me. 
He approached me with great simplici- 
“ty and apparent cordiality, and had 
punotually,. redressed,. as though he | 


of the air even of a stranger. 


nothin 
4 the appearance of a man of 


He ha 


sixty-five; and if I mistake not, this 
+ was actually about his age; but he was 
rapid in his movements, and seemed 
scarcely to ‘have lost the vigour and 


more of him, if you had met him as a 
stranger in a stage-coach. He was one 
of the most rapi 


to do any 


— — 


4 


maps lyin 
him, which, deli 


of Youth.’ had denig — 
hant, genial sort of ok, and a win- 


ning and courteous manner, which 
would have made you wish to know 


and earnest talkers 
I ever heard. It was wonderful, the 
rapidity with which he passed from one 
subject to another. There were various 
matters concerning which he wished to 


| inquire, but he manifested a degree of 


familiarity with everything American, 
that would have led me to suppose that 
be had spent no small part of his life 
in this country. He talked about 
slavery, in common with everybody 
else whom I saw, but he seemed to 
take a calm and reasonable view of the 
subject; and, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, after the hint contained in his 
note to me, reprobated the violent de- 


nunciations in which many were prone 


to indulge. He seemed to be aware of 
our national infirmities, while yet he 


was not at all disposed to magnify 


them; and he did not hesitate to say 
that there was very much in our form of 

vernment that he admired, and that 
fe could not doubt that Providence de- 
‘signed that we should work out for our- 
‘selves a glorious destiny. He remark- 
ed that he had had a pleasant acquaint- 
ance with several of my distinguished 
countrymen, and especially with Mr. 
Everett, of whose talents and attain- 
ments he spoke in no-measured terms. 
The time that I was with him passed so 
pleasantly that I made a longer call 
than I was aware of; and the servant 
at length came and notified him that 


other engagement. He told me that 
he was engaged to dine that day with 
the king, and as the king’s dinner hour 
was early, he was under the necessity 
of excusing himself. He took leave of 
me with many expressions of good will, 
and assured me that he should be glad 
thing m his power, during 
my stay in Berlin, that would contri- 
bute to my gratification. | 

I learned, from the best authority, 
that Humboldt was on the most inti- 
mate terms with the king; that he was 
accustomed to dine with him as often 
as. once or twice a week; and that he 
was, probably more than any other per- 
son, his counsellor and confidant. I 
was assured, moreover, that his habits 


were at once most studious and most 
active; that most of his time was spent 


in his study, and very few hours out of 
the twenty-four were spent in sleep. 
His brother William, who had died a 


short time before, was commonly re- 


| 


king placed such unlimite 
in his judgment, that he scarcely ever 


garded, at Berlin, as the greater man 
of the two. I heard it said that the 
4 confidence 


thought of appealing from it. 
Next to Neander, the Professor at 
Berlin, of whom I saw mest, was Rrr- 


. I had a letter of introduction to 


large and 
open on the table 
Ry. eve, had been 
marked pleasantly, in reference te it, 
that I had found him riding his hobby. 


He was a man of a large frame, quite 


| 


| 


rman letters I could obtain, how- | 
ever good, but that it actually super- 
seded the necessity of any others; and 


re at the same time, by a note, that 
I should feel honoured by the opportu- 


the hour had arrived when he had an- 


ite | 
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st YAGAU TAY 


minh, 


thickly set, vith a correspondingly large 


fa oe, and a fine, 


n, honest expression. 


As he spoke English readily, I conversed 


rand found him 


with him on various subjects of interest, 

id 10 ually intelligent and 
communicative. 1 was gratified par- 
ticularly to find that he seemed to be 
an earnest and devout, Christian, and 
to hold the system of evangelical truth, 
at least in its more distinctive features. 
He expressed to me the greatest admi- 
ration of Humboldt’s character, and 
considered him a model to all who 
would attain the highest degree of in- 
tellectual culture. 1 had the pleasure 
of attending one of his lectures on Com- 


| parative Geography. When I first en- 
‘ 


tered the room, there were scarcely 
more than half a dozen students; but 
the number gradually increased, until 
it rose to nearly an hundred. I ob- 
served that whenever a student came in, 
after the lecture had commenced, he 
had to pay a penalty for it, by being 
“scraped” by the rest of the class. 
| Professor Ritter, though not particu- 
larly graceful as a lecturer, was yet 


224530 at home, and he often illus- 


rated what he was saying, by turning 


round and making an outline on the 


and ensy 


black board. Though so many years 
have passed since I saw him, there are 
few European faces that are more fa- 
miliar to me, and few among all the 
acquaintances that I made, whom I re- 
— with a feeling of deeper grati- 
tude. 

I carried a letter from Professor 
Gaussen of Geneva, to the Pastor Hen- 
RY, one of the most a of the 
Evangelical ministers of Berlin, and a 
man of great general influence in both 
the Church and civil society. He had 
married the daughter of a very cele- 
brated statesman, and partly by this 
means, but chiefly by his great talents 
and eminent virtues, had acquired an 
influence which, it was said, reached 
even to the throne. He was rather a 
large man, of great personal dignity, 
and if I could judge from what I saw 
of him, unusually grave in his conversa- 
tion. He was then busy with his great 
work on Calvin, which seemed chiefly 
to occupy his time and engross his 
thoughts. He had made a visit to 
Geneva not long before, in order tho- 
roughly to explore every source of au- 
thentic information in respect to the 
great Reformer. 

I made the acquaintance of Profes- 
sor RauMEUR, the celebrated histo- 
Tian, whe has since visited me in this 
country. He had then just published 
2 Book of Travels in England, which 
formed a frequent topic of conversa- 
tion, and which, in all the circles into 
which I was thrown, seemed to be much 
approved of. I attended one of his 
leetures on History. His class was 
small; I think, not exceeding twenty- 
four. His lecture seemed to be extem- 
poraneous, and his manner was as free 
and ‘ensy es it wag in common conver- 
sation. 

I was introduced to StTepHens, the 
Professor of Philosophy; but as he 
could not speak English, and professed 
to be unable to speak French, I got 


not a word out of him that I could 


understand. His manners were ver 
agreeable, and he had a good-natured, 
speaking countenance, so that I did not 
feel, after all, as if he was quite dumb. 
There was something truly venerable 
in his appearance, that reminded me 
somewhat of President Nott of Union 
College. | 

I saw two or three very eminent pro- 
fessors of Law. One of them was 


Hrrzro, the great criminalist, to whom 


| 


| 


I had a letter from his particular 
friend, Baron Fouquet. He received 
me civilly enough; but I thought I dis- 
covered pretty soon that he had some- 
thing more important on hand than to 
strain his noddle to talk English to an 
American clergyman; and accordingly 
he volunteered to give me a note to 
somebody else, who, he thought, could 
be of great service tome. I took the 
note, understanding well the reason 
why it was given to me; but I think I 
turned it to no account. Mr. Wheaton 
introduced me also to two other of the 
most distinguished law professors — 
namely, Saviany and Gans. The for- 
mer was, in his person and counte- 
nance, a truly noble specimen of a 
man. The latter was a strongly 
marked Jew; but was very lively and 
agreeable in conversation. I under- 
stood, however, that they had no sym- 
pathy with each other, and were heads 
of opposite parties. I believe Savigny 
was considered as having no superior in 
his department in Germany. 

I must [not omit to say, that I made 
the acquaintance of Enckg, the great 
astronomer. He had been called to 
Berlin, from the University of Gotha, 
not long before, and had acquired a 
‘celebrity perhaps equal to that of any 
astronomer on the Continent. The 
newly-discovered planet had then re- 
cently been named for him. His per- 
sonal appearance was far from being 
aittractive—he was a short, clumsy- 


looking man, with any thing else, as it 


as well as agreeable man. 


I found | 


seemed to me, than an intellectual 
face; but it was only necessary to con- 
verse with him a few minutes, to find 
out that he was a highly intellectual, 
There was 
another great European astronomer 
then living, whom he was desirous that 
I should see; and it turned out that I 
had a letter to his grandson, by means 
of which I easily obtained an introduc- 
tion to him. It was Dr. OTBERS of 
Bremen. He was a most venerable 
man in his appearance, about eighty 
years of age, and held the highest 
‘rank among astronomers for nearly 
half a century. Though he was almost 
sinking under the burden of years, and 
actually died soon after, he was as en- 
thusiasticall y devoted to his favourite sci- 
ence asever. He was a thorough gen- 
tleman of the old school, and had the 
most bland and engaging manners. I 
was sorry to hear it said, that he had 


probably never learned to look 


‘through nature up to nature's a 


m 


What God calls a man to do, he will 
carry him through. I would undertake 
to govern half a dozen worlds, if God 
“Galled. me to do it; but I would not un- 
dertake to govern half a dozen sheep, 


unless God called me to it.— Payson. 
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previous conversation to the spiritu 


For the Presbyterian. 
“ANOTHER DAY GONE.” 
Thad just left the church, after the 


last service, while I paused for a fer 


minutes, on the pavement, to speak 
with a parishioner, the sexton having 
shut up the. house, passed by, and, to 
my salutation, replied respectfully, and 
added, with some seriousness, Another 
day gone!“ 

The remark was common-place; but 
it struck me. At the end of a year, we 
reflect, with solemnity, on its depart- 
ure. It seems a long, and therefore an 
important period. But what is a day? 
—another day gone? 

A day! Why it is twenty-four hours 
of precious time. A man might do 
much in it; he could plough or sow a 
small field, and be repaid many fold at 
the future harvest; he could make a 
garment; he could read through a book 
of considerable size; he could earn, at 
least, a day's support for his family; he 
could speak some saving instruction to 
an inquiring soul, and visit some sick or 
afflicted person, and make some orphan 


glad, by kindly, timely, aid, and make | 


some widow's heart to sing for joy—all 
in one day. There are many good and 
profitable things which he could do in a 
day. valuable is one single day, 
that a Roman emperor, at the close of 


one, which his conscience told him had | 


been misspent, because, in it, he had 
turned it to no good account for him- 
self, and performed no good to others, 
exclaimed, in sorrow, O I have lost 
a day!” 

A day! A man could do in one 
day, more than his whole life, more 
than eternity could undo. He could do 
what would give colour to his whole life 
and all his eternity. He could, in one 
day, aye, in one minute, do a deed 
which will lie heavy on his soul for ever. 
In one day, he might gain an interest 
in Christ, and make sure of eternal 
life. Let him lose it, and who can 
tell if he shall ever have another op- 
portunity; let him lose it when some 
good work for others is to be done, and 
possibly to-morrow may be too late. 
One day changed the fortunes of the 
house of Orleans, and the cry, “It is 
too late!” proclaimed the knell of all its 
hopes of continued empire, which, but 
the day before, would have been estab- 
lished, had it only been known and re- 
deemed. Dr. Chalmers was spending 
the night with a friend ; they sat up late, 
conversing on various topics; an aged 
Highland chief was present, who took 
no part in the conversation, but listen- 
ed to the speakers with the greatest at- 
tention. After all had retired, in the 
middle of the night, the family were 
roused by an appeal from the chieftain's 
room; and, on entering, he was found 
in the agon§ of sudden death. Deep 
were the subsequent regrets of Dr. 
Chalmers, when he reflected that but 
for the absence of all thought of such 
an event, he might have turned his 


edification of his aged listener. While 
I write these lines, I am called out to 
visit a young girl, who is very ill, and 
desires to see a minister. The messen- 
ger specifies to-morrow morning for 
the visit, but modestly suggests that 
she may not last till then. I might 
plead the lateness of the hour; but how 
can I, in the face of what I have writ- 
ten? Conscience, nay, I trust a more 
benevolent motive urges me to go to- 
night. * * * I have seen her; she is a 
stranger in a strange land; but she 
knows and loves her Saviour; and her 
pious frame of mind and her intelligent 
conversation and evident knowledge of 
the Scriptures made the interview as 
pleasant to me, as she gratefully thank- 
ed me for promptly trying to make it 
to her. Had I postponed it till to- 
morrow, she may not be living then— 
she may have lost nothing essential, but 
I would, perhaps, have lost the pleasant 
sight of a young Christian, gasping for 
breath, indeed, but happy in the pre- 
sence and power of Christ, in her pas- 
sage through Jordan. 

A day! It might be the only one 
left to us. Every man has one last 
day. When it is to be, no man can 
tell. But it may be this very day. 
Accident or violence may befal him; 
and afterward the judgment. Suppose 
you had but one day more, reader, how 
would you spend it? How would you 
not valueit? What — that mighty 
queen* of the value of a day, who offered 
millions of money for an inch of time? 
Or that high dignitary, f who lamented 
that all his treasures, which he would 
willingly lavish for it, could not pur- 
chase one day. And you do not know 
what a day may bring forth; but if 

ou lose to-day, it may be your unhappy 
ot, to-morrow, to bewail the dreadful 
extravagance that wasted your last op 
portunity of redemption. 

“ANOTHER pax!“ You have had 
many of them. They were filled with 
mercies: how have you requited them? 
They were marked with sins: have you 
repentel of them? One more day has 
been added to four life. Wherein does 
it differ from those which preceded it? 
or was it just the same sad season of 
abused mercy, of short coming and sin, 
and so, one day’s transgressions added 
to the account of guilt—one day more, 
with its fearful process of making your 
heart yet harder. 

„Another day cong!” What is yes- 
terday when it is past? It is with the 
years before the flood; you cannot re- 
cal it. It has sealed up its account, 
and entered its record. What is the 
registry it has made? Tou will meet 
the history in another day to come. 
Do you anticipate it with joyful hope, 
or with shame and terror? 

“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them, what report they bore to heaven.” 

And it was another SaBBATH-DAY 
gone! Ah! it was the Lord's day! 
—the day that He hath blessed above 
all others. He hath made it a season 
of hallowed rest; on it, he 

“ Provides an antepast of heaven, 

And gives this day the food of seven.” 

Has it nourished your soul? Is it 
lost, as well as gone? The loss is seven- 
fold. Lou could ill afford such a loss 
as that. You have not so many Sab- 
bath-days in store, that you are guilt- 
less and safe in throwing even one 
‘away. | 

“ The night cometh. Work while itis 
called to-day.” K. 

* Queen Elizabeth. 


+ Cardinal Beaufort. 


| gotten what I told them, a few weeks ago, of 


be elested by universal su 
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Important Crisis 


or 


Pants, December 8, 1852. 
Mesere. Editors—Your readers have not for- 


the changes introduced in the organization of 
the Reformed Church of France, by the de- 
cree of the 26th of March of this year. The 
time is now come when the new law is to re- 
ceive the first application; and it is an event of 
such importance for us, I trust we can rely 
upon the interest and sympathy of our Ameri- 
can brethren. I therefore intend giving you, 
to-day, a few details upon what is going on 
us. 


The first change about to be accomplished, 
is to replace the consistories by the Presbyteries 
conseils Presbytéraux,) all the minor churches 
églases sectionnaires,)' within the circumserip- 
tion of a consistorial church being now allowed 
to be governed each by its own Presbytery, in- 
stead of being entirely the general consistory, 
as formerly. eal 

A second change is, that the Presbytery is to 
instead of be- 
ing chosen by a few influential men, added to 
the members of the i : 

The day of the eleetions is now fast ap- 

Government having fixed the 


5th and 6th of December; and the nearer we 
get to it, the more we feel the importance of 


the t moment for the future destinies of 
our Church. 

The two different tendencies represented by 
the pastors of Paris are now, for the first time, 
publicly and decidedly opposed to each other; 
and the present crisis will be, in a great mea- 
sure, the triumph of the one, and the defeat of 
the other. To which is reserved the victory, is 
still the secret of the Lord; but trusting in his 
mercy to accomplish his designs, either by the 
success or the failure of their plans, his faihtful 
servants in this city are endeavouring to make 


the best use they can of the unexpected situa- | 


tion in which they are placed. 

All their efforts are bent upon re-electing the 
members of the actual Consistory as members of 
the Presbytery, which Mr. Coquerel and his 
friends wish to prevent, the Consistory being, 
in general, too favourable to evangelical truth, 
to be agreeable to them. 

The five Evangelical pastors of Paris, M. M. 
Tuillerat, President of the Consistory, Vermeil, 
Adolphe Monod, Grand Pierre, and Henry 
Panmier, have therefore published a circular 
letter, a few days ago, to advise the electors to 
act in that direction, and to show them it is 
the only prudent and Christian line of conduct 
that can be followed for the present. We have 


“enough of novelties; without taking entirely 


new men to begin a new administration. Sev- 
eral of the members of the Consistory have 
been so since 1815, or a few years later; they 
have, therefore, the advantage of a long expe- 
rience in our church affairs; and though they 
may have been, in some cases, wanting in de- 
cision, yet every impartial observer must re- 
cognize the share they have had in the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God among us, 
when he compares the present state of the 
Church of Paris, notwithstanding all that is 
yet to be obtained, with what it was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

A difficulty might have arisen from the fact, 
that there has been, hitherto, twelve ruling el- 
dera, and seven only are to be named now; but 
a postscript, added by several lay members of 
igned by some of them, after 
a g for the to the eleo- 
tors that, from various circumstances, without 
interest for foreign readers, seven members only 
out of the twelve of the Consistory, remained 
eligible for the Presbytery, and therefore they 
were not under the necessity of leaving any 
one out by choice. 

On the other hand, another circular letter 
has been published by the five pastors, who do 
not profess the same doctrine. M.M. Coquerel, 
Martin, Montandon, Rouville, and Coquerel, 
jr., to propose to the vote a list of seven candi- 
dates, composed of four members only of the 
old Consistory, and three of the deacons, (who 
are delegated by the Consistory to attend to 
the poor.) Those new names are chosen s0 a3 
to change the majority in the Church Council, 
if they were to be adopted. The two argu- 
ments alleged in their favour, are the necessity 
of rendering due honour to the deacons, as a 
body, and of putting a stop to what is termed 
the intolerance of the Consistory: the list is 
therefore introduced as a list of conciliation. 
As to the first of these arguments, two of the 
actual members of the Consistory belonged for- 
merly to the body of deacons, and therefore 
that body is represented by two members out 
of twelve; and would now have two out of seven, 
which is more than it has arightto. The 
second especially is perfectly absurd. You 
have seen, by my preceding communications, 
that our Consistary, far from being intolerant, 
has often been tolerant, even unto weakness— 
the best proof of which is, that pastors of hete- 
rodox doctrines are, alas! suffered to preach in 
our pulpits, and that our ten pastors are equally 
divided on. the two sides, five against five. 

Whatever may be the result, great interest 
has been excited for ecclesiastical affairs, and 
for the welfare of the Church. The evangel- 
ical pastors have been most zealously seconded 
by laymen, several of whom had been thought, 
hitherto, indifferent to the cause of the gospel, 
but have declared themselves openly for it in 
this time of need. Thus the members of the 
Church rally around their respective pastors— 
the children of God tending more and more to 
separate from the world, and to unite closer to 
each other, to form the true spiritual Church. 

A meeting was held last Thursday (Decem- 
ber 16th,) at Mr. Ad. Monod’s, attended by a 
good number of laymen, several of them young 
men, to take charge of the different quarters 
of Paris, each having his assigned task to go 
and find out the Protestants of his neigh- 
bourhood, who have the right of being elec- 
tors, and give them the necessary explana- 
tions about what is going on, and what is their 
duty under the present circumstances. Seve- 
ral important meetings of the same kind, com- 
posed entirely of laymen, have been held with- 
in the last few days. ü 

The first was followed by a prayer-meeting, 
to ask the Lord’s blessing upon the work just 
resolved upon, and upon the efforts undertaken 
for his cause. A similar meeting was an- 
nounced for the following week. Such faith- 
ful labours cannot be lost before the Lord, 
when they are dictated by an earnest desire to 
act according to his will. 

As to the material results, the Parochial 
Register, in which all the electors have to be 
inscribed, is in itself an improvement, and may 
become a first step towards the re-establish- 
ment of the discipline so long neglected. 

Sermons have also been delivered for the cir- 
cumstance: Mr. Grand Pierre and Mr. Co- 
querel both preached twice upon the elections ; 
of course, in a very different spirit. Mr. Ad. Mo- 
nod abstained from any special discourse upon 
the subject; but gave two general sermons 
upon the mission of the Church, and upon 
the faith which alone may enable her to ac- 
complish her task. 

A week later December 8th, 1852. 

Iam now able to communicate to you the 
issue of this vastly important debate. 

I hardly know whether I have succeeded, in 
the former part of this letter, to make the situ- 
ation of the two opposed parties clearly intelli- 
gible to your readers, which would require, 
perhaps, fuller explanations than I would give 
in this place. 

The substance of the debate, however, is 
easy to sumi up. Out of the ten pastors of 
Paris, the five evangelical, supported by a body 


in the Reformed | 
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All 


wy 
of 
had issued & circular letter to recommend the 
re-election of seven members of the old Consis- 
tory for the new Presbytery; whilst the five | 
latitudinarian pastors, supported by another | 
body of laymen, and by the majority of the 
deacons, had issued another circular letter to 
recommend the reelection of four members 
only of the old Consistory, with three quite 
new men, taken among the deacons. Conse- 
quently, the two lists were the following: 


List M. M. Juillerat, etc. oe MM. ote, 
(Evangelica!.) (Latitudinarian.) 
M. M. I D’Aldebert, M. M.] D’Aldebert, 


El- La ſfou de d Laffou deLadébat. 
ders. | Leroy, Three ) Barbezat, 
J. Mallet, Dea- C Mounin. Japy, 
Thierry. ns. J Motte. 


list of conciliation; the former may be called, 
for the sake of brevity, the list of conservation ; 
and conservatism, in this instance, was favour- 
able to gospel truth. 


ration of the parochial register 
who were inscribed therein had the right to act 


as electors for the Presbytery. This register 
was opened on the 15th of November, und 
closed on the 30th. Both parties, of course, 
were busily employed during that interval in 
seeking out the Protestants in Paris agreeing 
with their sentiments, and filling the conditions 
required for inscription, and in endeavouring 
to prevail upon them to take the measures ne- 
cessary to obtain inscription. 


church by the sacrament; attendance on pub- 
lie worship, (for which each one was to be be- 
lieved on his personal affirmation;) and, for 
married people, the Protestant religious cere- 
mony;—conditions such as I and my friends 
would never have consented to lay down, or to 
accept, if we had been left to our 
which, being laid down for us readyprepared, 
so that we must either act upon them at the 
outset, or leave the field wide open to the ad- 
versary, we thought it our duty to make at 
least a trial, and trust in God for assistance. 


1086, but was reduced to 1044, by the radiation 
of 42 electors who had been found, on closer 
examination, not to fill either the religious 
conditions just mentioned, or else some other 


stance, a residence of ten years at least in 
town, &c. 
on the evening of the Ist December, in an as- 
sembly of elders and other members, called 
together expressly for the purpose. 


evening (Ist December) till the two days of 
the vote (5th and 6th) was the time of the 
crisis. Both parties had now a definite num- 
ber of known electors before them, the majority 
of whom must decide the question, and nothing 
was neglected on either side to secure their 
votes. I trust, however, I may truly say, to 
the honour of the gospel, that though the ac- 
tivity was equal on both sides, the means em- 
ployed were not the same; and this difference 
was to be expected from the difference in the 
cause. Some allowance must be made, of 
course, for the heat and agitation of the debate; 
but a Christian spirit generally prevailed in 
our friends’ movements. Not so, I am sorry 
to say, on the other side. 
stances, which I refrain from mentioning from 
want of sufficient information, I take one which 
is now of public notoriety. Out of several 


gentlemen whose names had been put down in 
the circular latter of the latitudinarian minis.. 
ters, as favo e to their cause, one wrote to 


a friend (giving him leave to make any use he 
chose of his letter,) to complain that his name 
had been taken, not only without his consent, 
but against his will! The quantity of papers 
of different kinds, issued by the same party, 
was quite astounding; first the circular letter 
above mentioned, which nearly each elector 
received two copies of, if not more; then lists 
of candidates, separately printed, in different 
types; then again a second circular letter, 
issued on the morning of the 3d December, by 
one pastor alone, Mr. M——, remarkable for 
its cleverness much more than for its truth; 
then again a sermon, preached by Mr. Coquerel 
on Sunday the 28th November, and sent to 
every one of the electors, on or before the 3d 
December. 
their circular letter on the 25th of November, 
abstained from any — publication, except 
on the last day before the 

ber,) when a second circular letter, signed by 
laymen only, extremely short and moderate, 
was issued by them, together with lists of their 
candidates. 
whether Mr. Ms circular letter did not 
require a special reply; but the thought was 
given up for various reasons, and it is, per- 
haps, well that it was; and especially that the 
evangelical pastors abided by their letter of 
the 25th, the quiet and sober spirit of which 
was recognized by all parties. Thus we reach- 
ed the first day of vote, amidst a confusion and 
agitation difficult to describe, and with different 
alternatives of hope and fear on both sides. 
The general impression among our friends, 
however, on the evening of the 4th, was that 
we had more to fear than to hope. 


prayers were offered to God, during the two 
decisive days, and the two nights before; and 
I feel convinced that the eyes of Him who 
seeth in the dark, beheld more than one of his 
servants and handmaids in Paris watching late. 
on these two nights, to cry unto him for hel 
at this solemn time. ä 


peace; and the ballot having been opened on 
the 5th, at half-past eight, and continued with 
several intervals, was closed on the evening of 
the 6th, at nine. 


pastors, elders, and other gentlemen appointed 
to examine the votes, met, with very different 
feelings, at the church of the Oratorio, where 
the urn had been sealed and kept. | 


past eight o’ciock, P.M. 


five of which were nuls for different reasons. 
One of the five contained these words: “Our 
pastors being divided, I vote for neither of the 
two parties, but for their speedy reconciliation.” 


examined by the appointed commission. 
was both curious and delightful to the pious 
people present, that a majority was soon found 
to exist on the side of the evangelical list, which 
went on growing slowly from morning to even- 
ing, till it ended in a difference of hundreds, 
the result being as follows, (without mentioning 


les voix perdues.) 
D’ Aldebert, 1001 
Amiral Baudin, 999 
Delessert, 996 
Laffou de Ladébat, 972 


these four being named by nearly all the elec 
tors on both sides; and 


Consequently, the first four, and MM. Mallet, 
Thierry, and Leroy were proclaimed members 
of the Presbytery, and the minute signed with- 
out any reclamation or opposition from any 
party present. 


sult, and great the joy of the people of God. 
The importan 
fact that the majority of the Protestant electors 
in Paris have declared in fayour of the good 
cause, which is the more satisfactory as our 
adversaries had boldly announced, some time 
ago, that they were sure of a sweeping majority 
when the mind of the people was taken. Now 


laymen, and by the minority éf the n 


Baudin, 
F. El- F. Delessert, 
ébat, ders. 


The second list was called by its authors the 


The first step of importance was the prepa- 
: ister, as those only 


Those conditions were —admission into the 


ice; but 


The number of inscriptions amounted to 


dition, of a general character, as, for in- 


The register was definitively fixed 


The short interval remaining from that 


Among several in- 


But our friends, having issued 


vote, (4th Decem- 


It was seriously contemplated 


Under that impression, many and fervent 


The vote took place with perfect order and 


On the 7th, at nine o’clock, A.M., several 


The operation lasted the whole day, till half- 


The urn was found to contain 1019 votes, 


The 1014 votes remaining were successively 
It 


J. Mallet, 570 Mounin. Japy, 471 
Thierry, 551 Motte, 457 
Leroy, 529 Barbezat, 456 


Great is the sensation produced by this re- 


ce of the event consists in the 


the mind of the people was taken, to their satis- , 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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faction and to our wad the istue 


Peal. vii. 10. 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS 
Of the Carriers of the Preabyterien for Janu- 
ary 1. 1883. 


Forgive me that I bring no cheerful ley, 

To greet thee in the morning of the year; 
No soft, harmonjous verse with flowing rhyme, 
Buoyant of joy and New Year's mérriments. 
Forgive me, that I cannot see, with thee, 
Sunshine and calm in all the hours to come, 
Gladness and hope, a smiling sisterhood, 

For ever with thee im thy plecid way ; 

And nought beyoad to cloud the sky serena, 

Or dim its azure. © * 
As I take my round, 


Shadows pursue me. Sermons from the grave 
Whisper within me in my lonely way. 


deep and solemn meaning rise 
And fill my ear, above the lighter hum 

Of these glad holiday voices. I must speak 
As Lam moved, And tho’ my accents jar 
With the accustomed pleasures of the day; 
Jar like the tolling of a funeral bell 

Over a marriage feast; I cannot hold 

My speech from utterance. 


ia insane chock when deeth, 


Abrupt, inevitable, imminent, 


Stands all unbidden at the strong man's door; 


And the mysterious change is just at hand; 
Tn that one moment, agonized, intense, 
Floodgates of memory open, and the waves 
Of all the past roll turbid waters in, 

soul ; 


Choking the channels of the sur, 

Countless experiences of an eager 

Glimpses unseught, of far, forgotten scenes; 
Doubts, fears, affections, gleams of passionate hours, 
Hopes, sorrows, hosts of buried histories, 
Swelling the swift tumultuous tide of thought. 
All, all that he has known, or felt, or seen, 

All that his life or death must answer for, 
Coming to judgment. and, before its time, 
Vexing the spirit with vague questionings 
Unutterably sad. . 


And need [ tell 
Why on a day like this such thoughts recur! 
Strange desecration that betrays these hours 
To mirth and song, and loud festivity ; 
Hours that plead eloquently for repose 
And anxious contemplation. Lo! we stand 
Here on a trembling point of infinite time, 
A point that passeth as we speak of it, 
With issues stern and vast as those of death. 
The future ever lies before us, dumb, 
Unknown, unanswering in its breathless hush. 
No ray but one from that pale star of faith, 
To light us onward through the echoless dark; 
No accent but the still small voice of promise, 
To guide our way across the aching void. 
To us and to our being even now, 
Eternity begins, and stretches out, 
Outward, for ever, from our very feet. 
And if the mist could break, and these dall eyes 
Peer but one flashing instant through all space, 
The strong and brave would tremble with the shock 
Of absolute knowledge, and the Past rush up 
Through every inlet of the memory, 
Flooding the banks of reason. 


Pause this day, 
This day of days, the type of all the rest, 
And bearing all their lessons. Pause and solve 
This problem of thy being. Look within, 
Around thee, apward, backward ; strive to learn— 
To learn from what thou seest, if thou canst, 
Why instinct gathers up those buried years 
With supernatural reach, when the ahyss. 
Of ruin yawns and fears are fathomless. 
Why memories appallingly distinct 
Come thronging, eountless, crowding wildly up, 
Like legions weird at the enchanter’s call, 
When death is instant, meeting face to face 
Thine eagerness for life. ; 


Aye, pause this day, ! 
And from its int ponder well the Past; 
This marvellous Past, ao strangely near to thee; 
Its stern with thes 


- 


| benefit of the children. 


= 
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while ti is of “ The 

NN Church. ound that he 

could. to the class 

or whom bo labonred, #0 
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they were 89 oppressed: with 
poverty ond. physical . dation, as 
well as — tracts failed 
to acco Spiritual good,.. unless 
— — firat. be done to clothe 


the naked, to feed the, hungry, to shel- 


ter the houseless, and give employment 
to those who were willing to work. 
Something must be done to remove the 
compulsions as well ss temptations to 
vioe. To this end, Mr. Pease. rented, 
at first upon his own responsibility, four 
adjoining houses upon t ints. To 
this place he removed his family. 
There he has, by his own efforts, aided 


by friendly contributions, furnished em- 


oyment and temporary homes for one 
thousand females, who were 1 to 
labour for their support. Six bu fred 
and fifty of these are knoWnd to be 


aining a comfortable and respectable 
‘Soores ave Boon 
provided with homes of comfort, and 


exposed to civilizing and Christlanising 
influences; and hundreds of the most 
hopeless ‘drunkards, men and women, 
have been reclaimed. 
At present Mr.-Pease, with volun- 
teer assistance, sustains preaching upon 
the Sabbath, and also a Bible-class for 
adults, and a Sabbath-school fer chil- 
dren. A prayer-meeting and te 
rance meeting are also held each once 
a week. There is also a day-achool, in 
which about one hundred children are 
daily taught virtue and knowl 
There is also a singing-school, for t 
At present 
there are in the Institution about one 
hundred persons, inaluding a few re- 
formed men, and about thirty children. 
Besides those under his own roof, Mr. 


Pease procures employment for many 


others: and is daily supplying the des- 
with food ond and tem- 
porary shelter. It was a scene of dee 

and painful interest to witness family- 
worship at this institution. Here, in 
rooms, which oncé had been the very 
gates of hell, are gathered around a 
Family altar, heating the Scriptures 
read, uniting in a hymn of devotion, 
and kneeling before God, while prayer 
is offered, nearly one hundred men, 
women, and children, who, a few 
months since, were sunk in the lowest 


| depths of misery and shame, and who, 


but for these efforts, would still be 
pandering to vice, or drinking the veri- 
est dregs of wretchedness. 

I cannot attempt à fall account of 


| what Mr. Pease is doing, or the influ- 


ence he is exegting in this place, with- 
out a much Mager article than would 
be desirable; but it is proper to say, 
that he is aided by the Society of 
Iron Men,” and is also responsible to 
a Board of Directors, embracing some 
of the best and wisest laymen of the 
eity. B. H. J. 


*** 


Will be as clear to thine intelligence, 
As to thine instinct it has ever been. 
The Past! by its account thy fellows here 
Reckon thy value to the common race. 
The Past! by it thy death-bed shall be tossed, 
And restless in its feverish agonies ; 
Or cheered and solaced by the soothing sense 
Of duties done, of seasons all improved, 
Better than by a mother’s gentle voice, 
A sister’s step about thy darkened room. 
The Past! by it thou shalt be known at last, 
When that dread day is come,—the judgment set,— 
The awful book is open at thy name,— 
All eyes upon thee, and the multitudes 
Swim in thy vision. ‘Then, O how distinct, 
How bleak, how individual, unexcused, 
Shall pass each thought and action, sight and sense, 
In slow procession through the scrutiny 
Of that self-searching hour! 

O know the. Past! 
Live in it more, and make it more a part 
Of household thoughts, of thy familiar self. 
Mingle it more with thy deep, heart communion. 
Dam not its healing waters as they flow 
So gently to thee from the instructive years, 
O, dam them not with thine indifference 
Till death break all at once the barrier down, 
And let the billows o’er thee. Ponder it, 
For, be it good or evil, fraught with joy, 
Or dashed with darkest grief and bitterness, 
Out of it come thy kindliest teachings now, 
Thy peace hereafter. 


— — 


For the Presbyterian. 
FIVE POINTS, NEW YORK. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Messrs. Editors—I wish to place be- 
fore your readers a few statements rela- 
tive to this Institution, and its instru- 
mentalities for doing good. Most per- 
sons who have heard of New York, have 
heard of the Five Points; but without 
actual observation, no one can have 
formed any just notion of the poverty, 
misery, and vice of the place. Its 
reputation is world-wide. But with- 


in two years and a half, a change has 


been wrought which can scarcely 
credited; yet the change is obvious to 
all who are willing to look. No one who 
knew the place three years ago, can 
now pass through it, either by day or 
night, without being astonished at the 
quiet and order that prevail. Before 
the opening of the House of Industry, 
the — boys and the fighting boys 
and their allies, were so numerous as to 
be able to drive the whole police force 
of the ward to prison, and keep them in 
confinement until relieved by the police- 
men from several other wards. But since 
that time, the police force of this dis- 
trict has been reduced about one-half, 
and according to the testimony of the 
policemen themselves, the beats about 
„the Points“ are among the most quiet 
in the city, and the business furnished 
to the police courts from this vicinity 
has been reduced in a like proportion. 
Before the establishment of this Insti- 
tution, every house upon the Points 
was a grog-shop, or a den of thieves, or 
worse, or probably all combined. Al- 
leys and cellars and garrets were filled 
with vermin, filth, and human beings 
promiscuously mixed. At all hours 
of the day might be heard fiddling, 
dancing, and often fighting, and the 
cry of murder. But now, the Park 
or Union Square is not more order- 
ly. The principal agent in this work 
of reform is the Rev. L. M. Pease, 
whose life has repeatedly been in jeop- 
ardy, from organizations gotten up for 
the avowed vig 5 of his destruetion. 
He still suffers from the effects of per- 
sonal injuries, though for more than 6 
year he has not been disturbed in the 
prosecution of his benevolent work. 
The House of Industry was . 
on the Ist of August, 1850, and was 


the result of Mr. Pease's experience, 


* 


on te Pees 
THE SLA VFS REPROOPF. 

Yesterday was my usual day for & 
visit to the grave of our darling, pre- 
cious boy. C. was with me. We 
spent a half hourthere; my own bosom 
filled with agonizing thoughts, at the 
idea that the mound of earth, upon 
which I had cast myself, covered that 
dearly beloved form. After placin 
some fresh flowers in the vase, which 
rests upon Ais grave, we bid him a sor- 
rowful adieu, and left the graveyard. 

At the gate, we were met by the po- 
lite old African sexton; and a few steps 
further, by his wife, quite an old wo- 
man. Upon seeing my distress, she 
said to me, Do, my dear missus, don’t 
fret so. Don’t you know it wicked? 
My dear missus, don’t you know he 

one home to your fadder and my fad- 
der! Don’t you know he little spirit 
don't lie dare?” I replied, But O, 
mauma, “ the little body that I almost 
worshipped lies in that cold, dark 

ave.” She instantly exclaimed, “0, 
my dear missus, don't talk 80; please 
don’t, dear missus! I know you love 
him; but He love him heap better dan 
you did! My dear missus, you can 
read God's holy word! I don't know 
my A B C's; but don’t know you 
flying right in the face of your fadder ! 
OQ! my dear missus, I know he sweet 
little body lay yonder; but don't, dear 
missus, don’t look down. Look up, 
and see him, a little angel, clothed in 
white, clapping his wings, flying all 
about, and glorifying his Heavenly 
mako you feel happy? Of all got 
make you feel happy? O! we t 
to go! Much better go afore we pres 
sinners! We must just. wait till our 
Master calls us! I'se all ready, wait- 
ing!“ Turning to my companion, she 
said, Do, my dear young missus, 
don't make your sister worse by fret- 
ting. Try to comfort and encourage 
her; always point up; he’s a happy 
little soul now.“ Need I say my heart 
was too full for utterance; or that I 
was filled with shame for my sinful 
grief and lack of faith, when I listened 
to the language of this pious old slave ? 
There I stood, with all my religious 
education and knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture, learning lessons of piety, resigna- 
tion, hope, and faith, from the lips of 
this poor old woman, who did not know 
the first three letters of the alphabet. 

I trust I may not, soon forget those 
teachings. May God forgive my re- 
bellious thoughts! 
let me rather freely yield 


Ava 


* This is the term usually 
coloured women in some parts of 


South. 
Joining the Temporal to 
Spiritual "Power. 
Constantine the Great said to his 
Bishops, Te reverend fathers, ere bish- 
ops to those within the Church! Wh 
your pastoral staff is too short, I will 
piece it out, and lengthen it with my 


sceptre. 


“A bishop’s crosier,” sens mod 
writer, “is crooked gt one .f 


pointed at the other, as ical 
of drawing the tractab r 
the to oe 
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What most I prize to thee; 
: | Who never hast a good withheld, 
| | Or wilt withhold from e.“ | 
| plied to old 
€ TER, the celebrated Geographer—sup- | 
a posed, as I was informed, to be the | 
7 | greatest-man in his way then upon the | 
' disposed to honour; and dyring the | 
ee whole time that I was in Berlin, scarcely | 
8 east a ter ourse ith foreign parts, & day passed that did not bring to me | 
Dust tat they are ‘some fresh testimony of his good will. | 
When I first called upon | 
of theis lives, and 
2 1h exameter ; 
: | “ Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta 
| rebelles. | 
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can Presbyterianiam.” 
"There are storms fearful as those 
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cload, 
altare of the world. 


| Then bursts forth with fearful rage the tor- 


is black on the instant; 
torrénts of fain fall as if its windows were 


Fopenec ‘thé Wait is ‘orled down, ‘every 


stone about the weight of a talent,’ and the 
winde ure b let loose that before them is 
the gathered wealth of ages of civilization, 
and behind them but bare and desolate 
earth. Men tremble; bat they need not, 
for here is ao human responsibility; but in 


, “| the moral tornado, he who raises the storm, 


| and they who mark out its desolati 
‘| shall abey it, when the Ancient 
| shall eh amid u wider company, in a more 
august Assembly.“ 


track, 
Days 


We remember, in our boyhood, to have 
olent but nervous person, 


| who entered a gay party in the midst of an 
he evening festival, and lifting his voice above 
the noise of music and revelry, cried out, 


Gentlemen and ladies, don’t be alarmed, 
but the whole town is on fire“ We do not 
know but that it would be almost equally 


| fruitless for us to entreat our readers not to 
d be alarmed, on witnessing this raging tor- 


is-|| nado, with all its blackness, rain, hail, and 


sohool) to be: erected iu Washington 2 
‘$20 to the Church Extension Fund of 
‘Presbyterian Church, $20—total, $100. 


Also, from Mrs. R. Swan, Cumberland, 
Maryland, $5: for’ Bibles for learners of the 
-Catechiam: | 


an A proposition 


for the establishment of a Presbyterian Col- 


lege within the bounds of the Synod of Ohio, 
‘has recently engaged the attention of that 
body. 

Dears o A CLMOTMAN.— We see it 
‘announced that the Rey. William Wallace, 
of the Presbytery of Zanesville, died sud- 
‘denly on the 19th of December, at Dresden, 


AAT Conrgrence 


of Donegal, there will be a oon- 


ſerenos of the ministers and elders of that 
Presbytery in the Presbyterian church at Co- 


lumbia, Pa: on Wednesday evening the 19th 
inst., to take into consideration the subjects 
-of Missions, Revivals, and Church Extension. 
A general attendance of the members of 
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The following annouticement is from one of 
the 
in ‘New York is in tribulation again, Bishop 


Wainwright haying Just received the on. 
— of his flock has 
gone over to Rome. The name of the apos- 
tate is the Rev. Mr. Stoughton, pastor of the 
Episcopal charch at Athens, Greene county, 
New York. Bishop Wainwright has received 
official notification of his 


Pnorrssonsmm m Princeron.—We see 
it stated that Professor Moffat of Cincinnati, 
and late of Miami University, has signified 
his acceptance of the Chair of Latin and 
History in the College of New Jersey. 

Tue Pacrric Banner.—We have re- 
ceived several numbers of the Pacific Banner, 
a weekly religi i „ under Baptist 
influence, put e, Cali- 
fornia. It is well, printed, and edited with 
considerable spirit. We are glad to see the 
religious press at work on the shores of the 


TE Reoister.— Under this title ap- 
pears the first number of an Episcopal paper 
which is te occupy the place of the Banner 
of the Cross. Neither the names of proprie- 
tors or editors are given. It is to maintain 
the same general “ Church principles” as its 


PRO AND CON. 

\Papist. 
of private interpretation, you can never find 
the truth. The Church is the only infalli- 
ble interpreter of Scripture; failing to have 
— d of d tri 
‘Protestant. God has placed the Bible in 
my hands, and why should I not endeavour 
to ‘ascertain for myself what he has revealed. 
My fellow-men may cause me to err; God's 


truth? Wich a plain revelation, and a pro- 
mised and infallible teacher, what more can 


rel 


to many of the ; do 
gree, ire 50 entirely unsupported by 
well stand in doubt of 
urch has had 

Nuit do I see of its 


at I may 
Besides, where 


E 


in she. clear light of 


winds. let. loose, which just swept over 


„ them from the pages of the 


Quarterly Review. We trust, however, they 
may be restored to something like a com- 
fortable state of equanimity when we inform 
them, that all this ado is on account of the 


| action of the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church in 1837-8, in the 
affairs connected with the great “schism.” 
Through fifty well filled octavo pages does 
this Quarterly pour out the gatherings up of 
its full heart on this fruitful topic—some 
times historically, sometimes pathetically, 
and often in frightful denunciations, such as 
might make timid people’s hair stand on 
end. In the of a coloured man in 
the South, who was asked by a young min- 
ister sitting beside him on the box of his 


| carriage, if he had ever heard a distin- 


guished minister, who was then riding in- 
side the carriage, preach, and who replied, 
«Yes, I has heard him. When he begins 
he is very easy; but when he has got 
started, he gits dangerous’—so we may 
say, that though this writer begins easy, he 
gits“ dangerous before reaching his fiftieth 
page. Were any person of mercurial tem- 
perament to work himself up to such a pitch 
of excitement in the dog-days, it would not 
be so wonderful; but that towards the 
Christmas holidays such a fever-heat could 
be generated, can hardly be accounted for, 
even by the mildness of the winter. 

Our readers probably know that the Pres- 
byterian Quarterly Review is a journal 
started within the last eight or ten months 
by our New-school brethren, in order to ex- 
plain their principles, and maintain the in- 
terests of that section of the Church. Soon 
after its origin, we introduced one of its 
articles, defining the (Position and Mission 
of the New-school to the notice of the Old- 
school Presbyterians, whose eyes are accus- 
tomed to travel over our columns. The 
new-born Quarterly then candidly admitted, 
that for fourteen years, the New-school had 
been wandering about, without knowing 
where they were, or whither they were go- 
iug; that they had now at last seen some 
clear sky, and been able to take an observa- 
tion, and, finding themselves to be a Chris- 
tian denomination, asked of all the world to 
be so regarded and written down—to none 
of which things did we feel that we had 
either much right or reason to object. In 
the December number, which has just made 
its appearance, is this lengthy article on ‘The 
Spirit of American Presbyterianism, (which, 
if this be a specimen, is not a remarka- 
bly amiable „Spirit, ) discussing the ques- 
tion— Which of the two branches into 
which the Presbyterian Church is divided, 
truly represents that Church, and contains 
within it the genuine spirit of American 
Presbyterianism? 

The reviewer's notion of the two kinds of 
Presbyterianism, which have infused their 
spirit into the two bodies of Presbyterians, 
may be learned from his own language. 

“Of these, we allege that the one repre- 
sented by our separated brethren (the Old- 
school) is—Scottish, if they will, or Irish— 
but still foreign; and that ours is Ameri- 
can; theirs is narrow, ours is liberal. . .. 
Our natural affinity is with the Puritans of 
America, who have built the colleges and 
the railways of New England, have given 
to the world common schools, and poured 
through it the life of ceaseless activity, 
ever even with the foremost tide of civiliza- 
tion; who have produced Edwards and 
Dwight, Beecher and Wayland, Hancock 
and Adams, Everett and Webster.“ 

These “affinities,” when placed in contra- 
distinction with the affirmed Scottish origin 
of the Old-school, are certainly somewhat 
sordinary. We shall not pause to trace 
the ‘harmony between any sort of Presby- 
terianism and the type of church-organiza- 
tion prevailing among. the “Puritans of 
America,” nor to inquire whether religious 
affinities with Henderson, Melville, Knox, 
Chalmers, and other “foreign” worthies is 
not quite as desirable as with Beecher, Way- 
land, Everett, and Webster. We under- 
stand however, as a modest intimation 
that “American” Presbyterianism traces its 
lineage to tionalism, and is a sort 
of hybrid between old fashioned Presby- 
terianism and Independency. The histori- 
cal argument of the article seems to confirm 
this position, inasmuch as the reviewer ap- 
parently endeavours to show that Francis 
Makemie was a very so-so sort of a Presby- 
terian, as were also Jedediah Andrews, and 
the other original members of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. Instead of affirming, 
as has been often the case, that the New- 
school are as out-and-out Presbyterians as 
any others, the reviewer takes a new tack, 
and tacitly admitting a laxity on their part, 
endeavours to show that the fathers of the 
Church in this country were in the same 
condemnation. This, as to the first part, is 
an abandonment of the claim as to the New- 
school being the most thoroughly Presby- 


For the rest, the article is occupied with 
anathemas upon the Old-school, together 
with as much oratory as one would hear in a 
whole evening at an exhibition in any of our 
best colleges. Even the fervent soul of this 
writer, however, cannot pour out language 
sufficiently ‘burning to tell of the horrid 
deeds done by the Old-school; nor, indeed, 
can this be done by anybody on this side the 
Atlantic, nor by any one alive. But one 
man could have done it, and he, unfortu- 
nately; is dead. 
No man,” says the writer, “but Ed- 
mend Burke were fit t6 pour forth the 
tones of solemn indignation with which this 
faiquity be visited: No other 


voice were suitable to proclaim, one by one, 


— — — 
— — — — 


Like‘ ne Egyptian mummy, 


| sounding — every noble soul, and 
wailing along all its sensitive nerves, ever 
keep in remembrance this enormous trans- 
action. .. pect perversion of a glori 
ous inheritence, no such tarnistting of an 
illustrious * known in his- 
tory... It was a Gree in out to 
“the the path to Thermonyle ; it 
was a Scottish Montieth betraying Scotland’s 
hero; it was a Hophni and Phineas carryi 
the very ark to the Philistines. Wou 
God they had not done it! We could weep 
over such degradation. It is said that the 
stain of bl can never be washed out. 
How much more awfully permanent is 
guilt.” The exscinding acts are to be re- 
membered with the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and the St. Bartholomew’s-day 
massacre. The dreadſal deed, too, was 
done as the nineteenth century advanced 
to its high and. glittering noon, amid the 
blaze of the concentrated light of all no- 
dle precedents,” &c. 
And then comes the “tornado” with 
which we set out. | 

Now, if the reader can recover his com- 
posure after all these frightful things, we 
will suggest, that even were Edmund Burke 
alive to do the „ gibbeting of the Old- 
school, there would not be a great deal of 
shuddering, except at the horror of hanging 
so many people at once, especially respect- 
able people. The great body even of our 
New-school brethren, have too much good 
sense, and are too much disposed to go on 
and do their own work, to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of their Old-school brethren, beside 
whom they are living on terms of friendly 
neighbourhood, hung up as ghastly corpses 
‘creaking (7) and festering in the moon- 
light.” The great body of both New and 
Old-school people are disposed to go on 
peaceably, doing their own work in their 
own way, and will have but little sympathy 
with anybody who “takes on” as this pug- 
nacious writer does. 

But we have already occupied too much 
space with this fifty page article, although 
we might have said a good deal as to what 
American Presbyterianism is ;—as to the side 
thrusts at our Congregational brethren, &c. 
As we read it, we could but wonder how 
anybody could have gotten such a mass of 
voleanic materials inside of him, in the short 
time since this Quarterly was started; but, 
says the writer, towards the close, (For fif- 
teen years these words have been smoulder- 
ing in our breasts. They are now uttered 
and we hope he will feel better. Somebody 
else, however, is to take a turn in this gib- 
beting of the Old-school, as we are informed 
that there is to be another article from a 
different hand. Edmund Burke not being 
alive, it takes two to do the business; and 
this writer had probably exhausted himself. 

We will just add, seriously, that the 
writer who can make the public confession 
that for fifteen years he has nourished in his 
bosom the spirit which is apparent through- 
out this article, has probably a work to do 
in his closet before he writes another review 
article. The worst conceivable interpretation 
which could be put upon the exscinding acts, 
could not justify pages breathing such im- 
placable vengeance.. Meantime, however, the 
Old-school Church is pursuing its onward 
course of prosperity and usefulness, and far 
more earnestly desires the presence of the 
Spirit of God, than „the spirit of American 
Presbyterianism” as set forth in this Quar- 
terly Review. 


— 


AN OLD CHURCH. 


A correspondent of the Daily Sun, writ- 
ing from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
Bays: 
“The Old Buckingham’ Presbyterian 
church is worthy of notice, and its scenery 
is endeared in the memory of many who 
have worshipped there, and are gone into 
other sections of the country. The heart 
of the welcome stranger would instinc- 
tively swell in unison, on beholding it, 
with the warm feelings of friends in other 
places, who have told him of their loved 
Buckingham. It stands in the open coun- 
try, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
village of Berlin, onagently rising eminence, 
slightly elevated from the level country 
around. The structure is of brick, moulded 
near the site where it now stands; and its 
venerated walls bear date, in front, of 
1784. It stands, truly, in its ‘solemn gran- 
deur,’ its grounds around well studded with 
many a giant oak of natural growth, and 
towering poplars, contrasting well in their 
straight upward growth and beauty, with 
their neighbours of the forest’s pride.“ 


CHURCH AT CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


We are gratified to learn that this new 
church enterprise is in a very promising con- 
dition. The corner stone of their house of 
worship was laid last July, and it will proba- 
bly be completed early in the spring. The 
lecture room was dedicated to the service of 
God on the first Sabbath of this month, the 
services being conducted on that day, with 
great acceptance, by the pastor, the Rev. 
Roger Owen, and the Rev. Jacob Bellville 
of Neshaminy. Mr. Owen, who has been 
very indefatigable and successful in building 
up this infant enterprise, pledged himself 
individually, at the outset, for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, towards building the church. 
He has thus far received and paid over to 
the committee about one thousand dollars, 
leaving yet five hundred dollars to be col- 
lected by him. It is hoped that Presbyte- 
rians in Philadelphia, and elsewhere, who 
have heretofore shown their liberality to- 
wards this church, will enable the worthy 
pastor to make up the remainder, for which 
he is himself responsible. 


— 
van; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND ALLE- 
GHENY SEMINARY. 


We are utterly at a loss to conjecture 
how any one who read our recent editorial 
in reference to Dr. Breckinridge’s letter, 
could think that we intended any unkind- 
ness towards the Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, and yet such is the impression 
of an anonymous writer in the Presbyterian 
Advocate of last week. Towards that Semi- 
nary we have always had the kindest feel- 
ings; its professors are personal friends; and 
we have always looked upon it as doing a 
most valuable work for the Church. We have 
published every thing which has ever been 
sent us, so far as we recollect, in regard to 
it, and have ever been ready, so far as was 
in our power, to promote its interests. Al- 
legheny is mentioned in our article precisely 
as are the Seminaries at Cincinnati and New 
Albany, and neither this anonymous writer 
nor any other person can point to one dis- 
respectful word or insinuation in what we 
have written as to Allegheny. What he 
chooses to make us say, as to that excellent 
Seminary, is wholly of his own invention. 
On the general subject of the Seminaries 
and the Church, we have our opinions, and 
have a right to express them, and we cer- 
tainly shall do it. As to what is said about 
The Presbyterian controlling the Church, 
we regard such insinuations as unworthy of 


and before a shud- 
“fearful -aggravations. 


dering. Charch, ius 


notice. 


kind been. la 
mankind might for ever be shoe 
frightfal effigy, his 

this deed. Li Nynod of Philadelphia in relation to 
heaves, whieh pour their freshness it became a Synodical Institution. 
moonlight around the creaking and fester- | the scheme by which it was to raise 
ing remains of-a malefector, gi sted a in endowment of one hundred thousand dol- 
perpetual -warning, so should his voice, lars, was regarded by many as altogether 


doubt but that the amount would be secured. 
It 29 if the large 
body of tho ‘Presbyterians embraced in 
| the Synod would not liberally sustain and 
| endow their own Synodical College. We are 
gratified to learn that nearly or quite three 
quarters of the proposed sum is actually 
subscribed, and that the President of the 
College, and the canse he advocates, are re- 
ceived with increasing favour by the churches. 

The friends of the Institution will also 
learn, with pleasure, that an important ad- 
dition has just been made to the Faculty. 
The Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., for a number 
of years past a highly popular Professor in 
‘Williams College, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed to the department of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy; and Trail Green, M. D., 
a former Professor in Lafayette, and after- 
wards, for several years, in Marshall College, 
to that of Chemistry and Natural Science. 
Both these gentlemen are expected to enter 
upon their duties immediately. Dr. Alden 
is regarded as eminently qualified for the 
department in which he is placed. He was 
a student of Princeton Seminary, and was li- 
censed, we believe, by the Presbytery of New 
York. Thongh called to labour for a time 
in a most important sphere of usefulness, 
without the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church, he has always been thoroughly with 
the Old-school branch of the Church in doc- 
trine and feeling; and returns to its bosom, 
as we are assured, with sincere pleasure. 
He spent the last year in Europe, mainly 
on account of the health of his family; 
which, though greatly improved, requires a 
residence in a milder climate than that of 
Massachusetts. But for this providence, 
Lafayette College might have been unable 
to secure his valuable services. 

Dr. Green, we understand, is quite an en- 
thusiast in the department to which he has 
been called; and has always been eminently 
successful as an instructor. 

With these gentlemen, together with 
Dr. McLean, the present efficient head of 
the Institution, Professors Coffin and Bur- 
rowes, who have few superiors in the de- 
partments of Mathematics and Languages, 
young men will find great advantages at 
Lafayette. 


THE REV. MR. MILNE. 


The Rev. Mr. Milne of the Free Church 
of Scotland, about whom and his church at 
Canobie, an article appeared in a late number 
of our paper, is now in Philadelphia, solicit- 
ing aid for this enterprize. He has been so 
warmly received in New York, that a very 
little help from the Presbyterians of Phila- 
delphia will enable him to complete the ob- 
ject of his mission. The following, from 
Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, will show our 
readers the sufferings of Mr. Milne’s people, 
and their need of a house where they may 
worship God. For ten months their ser- 
vices were held by the road-side, and for 
seven years in a gravel-pit. 

“I drove out to Canobie,” he says, 
“the hills white with snow, the roads cov- 
ered ankle-deep with slush, the wind high 
and cold, thick rain lashing on, the River 
Esk roaring in the snow-flood between 
bank and brae. A turn of the road brought 
me in view of a sight which was overpow- 
ering, and would have brought the salt tear 
into the eyes of any man of common hu- 


of some spreading oak trees, at a point 
where a country road joined the turnpike, 
stood a tent, around, or rather in front of 
which was gathered a large group of muffled 
men and women, with some little children, 
a few sitting, most of them standing, and 
some old venerable widows cowering under 
the scanty shelter of an umbrella. On all 
sides each road was adding a stream of 
plaided men and muffled women to the 
group, till the congregation had increased to 
between five and six hundred, gathering on 
the very road, and waiting my forthcoming 
from a mean inn, where I had found shel- 
ter till the hour of worship had come 
The rain lashed on heavily during the lat- 
ter part of the sermon, but not one budged ; 
and when my hat was off during the prayer, 
some man kindly extended an umbrella 
over my head. I was so interested, and so 
were the people, that our forenoon service 
continued for about two hours.“ 


RELIGION AMONG LAWYERS AND 
MEDICAL MEN, 


But a few years since, lawyers and physi- 
cians seemed to have been regarded as among 
the most irreligious portions of society. Few 
were professing Christians, and many were 
openly infidels. Evangelieal piety would 
have been considered a mark of degradation. 
Even now we are not certain that a small 
number of those who think themselves among 
the most scientific in these learned profes- 
sions, do not look upon the Bible as an ob- 
solete book, and the Christian faith as a 
superstition. We remember, at a public 
watering-place a few years ago, to have 
heard an intelligent young lady say to a gen- 
tleman of the bar, with whom she was in 
conversation, that the only objection she had 
to a certain distinguished man was, that he 
spoke so disparagingly of the Bible—as if it 
were a tolerably good thing, quite well done, 
but rather behind the times. „Ves,“ cool- 
ly relied the lawyer; „you know that is 
the general way of thinking now, with all 
the more intelligent literary and professional 
men.” What estimate this legal gentleman 
would have put upon the intelligence of 
such men as Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay, we have not been able to ascertain. 
We are happy to know that many of the 
most spiritually minded and valuable mem- 
bers in all the evangelical churches now are 
from the legal and medical professions— 
men who are not ashamed to confess their 
faith in the doctrines of the cross—men who 
count it a privilege to sit at the sacramental 
table, and even to be teachers in Sabbath- 
schools. | 

It is an interesting symptom too, that the 
young men who are in course of preparation 
for these honourable and useful professions, 
are by no means indifferent to the claims of 
evangelical Christianity. From among the 
fifteen hundred medical students, who are 
gathered annually at the schools in Phila- 
delphia, large congregations, made up, to a 
very great extent, of themselves, are gathered 
every Sabbath evening, to hear gospel truth 
faithfully preached from the pulpits of vari- 
ous denominations. Nor is this respect for 
religion confined to those who are educated 
in Philadelphia. It is, probably, true 
of those assembled in most of our other 
cities. The Presbyterian Herald states 
that the rare and interesting spectacle of 
about sixty of the students of the medical 
department of the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky, gathered into two classes, and 
headed and taught by two of their profes- 
sors, Drs. Yandell and Silliman, may be 
seen in the Sabbath-school of the Chestnut 
street Presbyterian church every Sabbath 
morning, diligently engaged in the study of 
the sacred Scriptures. This is the first in- 


stance we have heard of, of medical pro- 
fessors teaching their students the word of | 


BYTERI 


impracticable, we never entertained a serious | 


manity. There, under the naked benghs, 
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sional science are thus combined, we may 


expect the most happy results for society, 


and for the Church of God, as well as for 


the immortal interests of those most imme- 
diately concerned. 


CHURCH BUILDING FUND OF THE 
| CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Our Congregational brethren, at their 
much-talked-of Convention at Albany, de- 
termined to raise fifty thousand dollars for 
aiding in Church-building in the West, to be 
applied in sums not exceeding three hundred 
dollars to any one enterprise. Last Sab- 
bath was the day for a general collection for 
the object in all their churches, and it is 
thought that probably more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars were raised. In Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, the collec- 
tion amounted to twenty-five hundred dollars; 
in Mr. Storrs’, Brooklyn, to eighteen hundred 
dollars; in the Tabernacle, New York, to 
over one thousand dollars, and in Dr. Chee- 
ver’s to about fifteen hundred dollars. Our 
Congregational neighbours are leaving no 
stone unturned to promote their denomina- 
tional interests. Their prompt liberality, in 
this instance, is worthy of imitation. 


PASTORS AND RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


We have repeatedly stated that, in our 
opinion, pastors have things very much in 
their own hands in regard to the circulation 
of religious newspapers among their people. 
Their recommendation, either from the pul- 
pit or privately, will almost uniformly secure 
the introduction of such papers in many 
families where they are not taken. We 
have had cheering instances of such success, 
in statements recently received from pastors 
sending the names of new subscribers to 
The Presbyterian. An esteemed clerical 
brother writes us, that in making his pas- 
toral visits during the last few weeks, he 


lies in his congregation who were without a 
religious paper, to become subscribers; and 
had already succeeded in introducing into 
thirty-eight families a religious newspaper, 
where none had been taken before. Does 
any one doubt that this brother will reap the 
benefit of his efforts in the increasing intelli- 
gence and efficiency of these families? Were 
not his labours and time well spent? We 
live in a day of stirring things, and for a 
whole Christian household to be trained up 
without the means of information as to what 
is doing in the religious world, is one of the 
most effectual methods for unfitting them for 


generation and to the Church of God. To 
the many pastors and other friends who 
have kindly interested themselves for the 
circulation of The Presbyterian, we return 
our very sincere thanks. 


MR. OWEN’S REJOINDER. 


Mr. Griffith Owen has published a state- 
ment, which he entitles “A Rejoinder to 
the Report of the Philadelphia Presbytery,” 
in which he feebly attempts to counteract, 
by his individual and unsupported statement, 
the deliberate judgment of one of the largest 
Presbyteries in the Church, formed after a 
long and painful investigation of the whole 
subject. The reason assigned for the publi- 
cation of this pamphlet is the refusal, by 
The Presbyterian, to insert his rejoinder, 
leaving his readers to infer that what he 
now publishes is the same document which 
was refused insertion by the editors of The 
} Presbyterian. Such an inference, how- 
ever, would be unjust. The paper sent by 
him for insertion, besides being exceedingly 
defective as a composition, was personally 
offensive to individuals mentioned by name, 
and contemptuous in its treatment of Pres- 
bytery. It was, as it still continues to be, 
an entire misstatement of the matter; al- 
though it has undergone some material 
modifications. We have no disposition to 
review the statements of Mr. Owen, es- 
pecially as, by a singular providence, he has 
been led to append the report of Presbytery, 
which the judicious reader will at once see 
is not invalidated in a single point by his 
reply. We think Mr. Owen has largely 
miscalculated, if he presumes a document 
like that of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
is to be set aside by his simple denial. That 
Presbytery had uniformly, for years, regard- 
ed him with friendly consideration; had 
encouraged his efforts; the members of it 
had, on numerous occasions, contributed to 
build the church in Southwark; had intro- 
duced him to their churches to make solicita- 
tions for aid; and had never expressed any 
want of confidence in him, until the disclosures 
were made which originated their public ac- 
tion. Every interested motive would have 
led them to put the most favourable construc- 
tion on his course to prevent litigation and 
to prevent the alienation of the property, 
and hence it must strike every one, on the 
first examination of the case, as gratuitous 
and unreasonable, to ascribe their action to a 
spirit of persecution. What possible reason 
could they have had to persecute him? The 
pamphlet is in the captandum style, and de- 
signed to awaken sympathy. Not to notice 
the appeals to the firemen of Southwark, 
Mr. Owen attempts to make a distinction 
between the clergy and ruling elders of 
Presbytery, the former being classed as his 
enemies, the latter as his upholders. He 
fails to state, that out of the large number 
of elders present, only one voted against the 
paper adopted by Presbytery in his case. 
So, too, in regard to the ladies, he impro- 
perly travesties Scripture by saying, If 
God and the ladies be for us, who can be 
against us? when he must be aware that 
the most active female friends he has had in 
this business are indignant at the course he 
has pursued. There is only one other point 
to which we feel compelled to refer. A 
member of Presbytery stated, on his own 
knowledge, that the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia was a corporate body. In reference 
to this, Mr. Owen says: „As to that body 
being a corporation, I had my doubts, and 1 
thought, at the time, it was only mentioned 
to deceive me to measures.” The refutation 
of this serious charge is before us. We 
have now under our eye the charter of incor- 
poration, legally drawn out, with the seal of 
Pennsylvania affixed, and attested by the 
then Governor of the State. The charter is 
nearly fifty years old. 


John Knox’s Regard for the Sa- 
cred Volume. 

It was the ordinary practice of this 
distinguished reformer, to read every 
day some chapters of the Old and New 
Testaments, to which he added a certain 
number of the Psalms of David, the 
whole of which he perused regularly 
once a month. 2 his last sick- 
ness, he had read to him, every day, 
the seventeenth chapter of the gospel 
of John, the fifty-third of Isaiah, and a 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Through the belief and love of this 
truth, — gloriously in the 
last struggle. His language was, “I 
shall exchange this mortal and miser- 


able life for a blessed immortality, 
through Jesus Christ.” | 


their 


determined to endeavour to induce the fami- 


the important obligations they owe to their | 


Ettlesiusfital Record. 


The Rev. Charles Wadsworth has received a 
Church of Brooklyn, New York, to become 


The Rev. S. N. Howell, late agent of the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society, has accepted a 
call from the Presbyterian church at Litch- 
field, New Hampshire. His post office address 
is Thornton’s Ferry, Hillsborough county, New 
Hampshire. | 

On the 13th of November Messrs. Robert 
Conover and H. N. Bacon, licentiates, were 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
by the Presbytery of Crawfordsville, and the 
former was installed as pastor of the North 
Salem church, Indiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. W. R. 
Vincent is Uniontown, Belmont county, Ohio, 
instead of Florence, Pennsylvania, as formerly. 

The Rev. Laverty Grier has removed from 
Reimersburgh, Clarion county, Pennsylvania, 
to Springfield, Jefferson county, Ohio. Corres- 
pondents will please address accordingly. 

The Rev. C. Foster Williams of Gallatin, 
Tennessee, has received and accepted a call to 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. Correspondents will 
address him at that place after January. 

The Rev. J. B. Ripley has been appointed 
the Agent for Northern Ohio and Michigan of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union. 
Address, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The post office address of the Rev. Levi 
S. Beebee is changed to Clarksburg, Harrison 
county, Virginia, where he is now labouring 
as a minister. 

The Rev. Joshua F. Green of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has accepted a temporary agency 
from the Board of Missions to explore that 
State, to organize churches where the way 
may be clear and the Presbytery consents, 
and to endeavour to induce ministers to emi- 
grate thither. 

Mr. G. R. Foster, licentiate, has accepted a 
call from Prattsville, Alabama. 

The Rev. P. W. Thompson has accepted an 
invitation to supply the churches of Benning- 
ton and Vermont, Fulton county, Illinois. His 
post office is Vermont, Illinois. 

Mr. Robert C. Matthews, son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Matthews of New Albany, Indiana, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Mon- 
mouth Church, by the Presbytery of Schuy- 
ler, on the Ist ult. The new house of worship, 
lately erected by that church, was dedicated at 
the same time. 

The Rev. F. B. Dinsmore of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, having been elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Des Moines College, has removed 
to West Point, Iowa. 

Mr. J. H. Moore, a graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has accepted an invita- 
tion to supply the church of Hannibal, Mis- 
80 


uri. 

Mr. J. G. Fackler was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church in Jefferson City, by the 
Presbytery of Missouri, on the 28th of No- 
vember. 

The Rev. Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania, has 
accepted an invitation to supply the church in 
Independence, Missouri. 

Mr. Robert Senner was received by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., as a 
licentiate from the Welsh Calvinistic Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Forman, a student of Princeton Semi- 
nary, was licensed by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia on the same day with the above. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANCIENT MODE OF BURIAL. 


„That I may bury my dead out of 
my sight,” is the language of the old 
patriarch, and descriptive of feelings as 
true to our nature now, as when Abra- 
ham would barter for the cave of Mach- 
pelah. Among every people, moral 
and religious, burial out of sight of the 
remains of “loved ones lost,” has 
been regarded as proper and natural. 

The custom of burying the dead is 
an ancient one, and was a peculiar fea- 
ture throughout the whole history of 
God's chosen people; to them, the 
rights of the sepulchre were considered 
of indispensable importance— it was 
deemed not only an act of humanity, 
but a religious duty to pay due honours 
to the departed. The funeral ceremo- 
nies of the Jews were, in many re- 
spects, similar to those common to the 
East at the present day. After the 
sad and solemn ceremony of the last 
kiss, and closing of the eyes of the 
corpse, the body was perfumed, and 
subjected to entire ablution, as we read 
of Doreas: Acts ix. 37. 

The process of embalming was pecu- 
liar to the ancient Egyptians; and such 
adepts did these physicians“ become 
in their preservative art, that there are 
still found bodies, which have resisted 
the attacks of decomposition for thou- 
sands of years. In the fiftieth chapter 
of Genesis, we read that Jacob and Jo- 
seph underwent this eminently Egyp- 
tian preparation for burial, ‘having 
fulfilled the forty days of those which 
are embalmed.”’ e Hebrews, in 
later ages, observed a simpler, more ex- 
peditious, but less efficient process— 
that of wrapping the corpse in numer- 
ous folds of linen cloth—anointing it 
with a mixture of aromatic substances, 
chiefly of aloes and myrrh. A token 
of highest respect to the departed, was 
the profuse application of these 9 
perfumes. By the writers of the Tal- 
mud, we are told that no less than 
eighty pounds of spices were used at 
the funeral of the learned rabbi Gami- 
liel; and by Josephus, that in the 
splendid obsequies of Herod, five hun- 
dred of his servants attended as spice 
bearers. 

After the process of wrapping the 
body in folds of linen cloth, it was 
placed in an upper chamber, in solemn 
state, where the relatives of the de- 
ceased, especially the females, in the 
violent style of oriental grief, burst out 
into shrill, loud, and plaintive lamenta- 
tions. Among the better classes, this 
duty of sympathizing with the bereaved 
was performed by mercenaries—a class 
of females— professional mourners— 
who, amid the mourning circle, by ve- 
hement sobs, gesticulations, and by 
singing dirgee, eulogized the virtues 
and benevolent qualities of the de- 
ceased. 

The period between death and burial 
was usually shorter than custom sanc- 
tions with us; both from the peculiar- 
ity of climate, and especially among 
the Jews, the circumstance of unclean- 
ness, for a week, of the person who 
came in contact with a corpse. Two 
cases of immediate burial after death, 
are recorded—those of Ananias and 
Sapphira. A bed, or bier, was the vehi- 
cle commonly used for carrying the 
dead—plain or costly, according to the 
circumstances of the deceased. It was 
from an humble carriage of this kind, 
that our Lord called back from death 
the widow's son of Nain. This partic- 
ular form of funeral rites still obtains 
among the Jews, Mohamedans, and 
Christians of the East. 

The sepulchres, by a prudential ar- 
rangement, but lately appreciated by 
us, were situated without the cities. 
These were either of a costly style, 
with no little architectural display, or 
excavations in solid rock, or the 
humbler grave, with its simple u 
right stone. Besides these public 
cemeteries for the accommodation of 


the inhabitants? of the cities, there 


were fields a propriated for the bur 
ial of — Members of the 
of David, and a 
sons of exalted character only, 

itted a burial within the walls. 
twas to paint the sepulchres | 
white—the object of this was to make 
them plainly discernible to the eye, 
and thus prevent contact, and conse- 
quent ceremonial defilement, more es- 
pecially at the annual festivals, when 
multitudes of strangers come up to Je- 
rusalem. From this circumstance, we 
have the origin of the holy sarcasm of 
the Saviour, when he rebuked the hy- 
pocrisy of the Pharisees. Mathew 
xxiii. 27. 

The affeoting oustom — 

ups of women going daily e 
— of their dead relatives, and 
strewing them with flowers; or for the 

urpose of weeping, as was 9 
ary, going to the grave of 
when Jesus met her. 

Connected with this oriental custom 
of burial, are the mournful associations 
that He, who is our God and Saviour, 
underwent most of the processes of 
those who go down to the grave. He 
chose to die as a thief. His burial was 
that of a prince. Joseph of Arima- 
thea testified his regard for the sacred 
body of the Saviour, by bringing a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pounds weight, and the two 
Marys were prepared to tender the 
same costly office on the dawn of the 
first day of the week. The Saviour did 
not need the Egyptian art to defy the 
worm and corruption—death to him 
was a calm three days sleep. Over 
him the great stone, royal guard, and 
seal had no power. His deserted tomb, 
with its scattered garments, is the abode 
of consolation; for he has sheeted the 
grave with his own clean linen clothes, 
pillowed it with his napkin, that we 
may sleep sweetly there, until he calls 
us to our long, our better home. 

N. K. H. 


The Gospel Among Slaves. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.] 

Ashwood, Texas Parish, La., 
; December 22, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—In your paper of 
the 31st of July, 1852, I have seen an 
article, extracted from the Colonization 
Herald, headed, The Gospel among 
Slaves,” in which is found the follow- 
ing, viz:—“ On the 6th of January, 
1849, a well finished edifice (the first 
exclusively Presbyterian church west of 
the Mississippi river,) was dedicated to 
the worship of God.“ As your valuable 
paper may hereafter become a source 
of reference for facts, composing a his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, allow me, through its 
columns, to correct the error contained 
in the above extract, by the following 
statement, viz: 

In Madison parish, Louisiana, on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, about 
twenty-five miles below Vicksburg, and 
about the same distance above Grand 
Gap, on the 29th of May, 1847, a neat 
— comfortable edifice, 40 feet by 20, 
having been completed, fronting on 
the Mississippi river, in the edge of a 
beautiful forest, on one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, donated for the 
purpose, The Rev. Joshua T. Rus- 
sell and the Rev. Samuel Montgomery, 
who had been appointed by the Pres- 
bytery of Clinton, to organize a church 
at this place, appeared, according to ap- 
pointment, and preached a sermon, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M;“ on which oc- 
casion, the above mentioned edifice was 
dedicated as an exclusively Presbyte- 
rian church, and was styled “the first 
Presbyterian Church of Madison Parish, 
Louisiana.” A Presbyterian church was 
also organized by the admission of five 
white persons, on certificate, and two 
white and ten coloured persons, on ex- 
amination; in all, seventeen members; 
one of whom was chosen and ordained 
to the office of ruling elder. On the 
same occasion, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered—the 
first time, we presume, it was ever dis- 
pensed in this parish by a Presbyterian 
minister. 

In February, 1843, a neat and com- 
fortable chapel was opened for the 
coloured people on an estate near the 
above church, where between two hun- 
dred and three hundred persons of this 
class, belonging to the two plantations 
of the estate, are accommodated and 
supplied with the préaching of the gos- 

el, and other oral religious instruction 
— a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. With slight interruptions, 
occasioned by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the services of a winister, the gos- 
— has been preached at this chapel on 
every Sabbath ever since it was opened. 
The writer of this notice, being in feeble 
health, and having recently resigned his 
chair in a neighbouring college, dedi- 
cated the chapel, and continued to 
preach in it one-half of his Sabbaths 
during two or three months, when his 
health failed so entirely as to compel 
-him to suspend all labour for many suc- 
cessive years. He was followed in this 
service by the Rev. Mr. Knight, one 
year; then by the Rev. S. S. Temple- 
ton occasionally, for a short time, and 
then by the Rev. N. P. Chamberlain, 
who laboured among them several years. 
Two years ago, the writer of this notice, 
who first opened this chapel, having 
so far recovered his health as to enable 
him to do some service for his Divine 
Master, resumed his labours at this 

lace, where the remnant of his wast- 
ing strength had been exhausted near- 
ly eight years previously; the Rev. 
Mr. Chamberlain having vacated this 
for another field of labour. Besides 
preaching, catechetical instructions are 
given every Sabbath to two classes, one 
before and the other after divine ser- 
vice; and also one of the above classes 
of about forty children, between the 
ages of four and fourteen, received like 
instruction every Thursday afternoon 
during all those months of the past sea- 
son when they could be spared from 
plantation duties; that is, till the com- 
mencement of the cotton pean 
(this year 20th August,) to be resumed 
so soon as the gatherings end. And 
though all is oral, it is surprising how 
rapidly they learn. Hymns, questions, 
and verses from the Bible are commit- 
ted to memory with most encouraging 
facility, very far beyond any expecta- 
tion which their well-known ignorance 
would at all justify. Certainly, with all its 
degradation, God! has wonderfully adapt- 
ed the human mind in all its conditions, 
short of idiocy or lunacy, to religious in- 
struction. This plantation chapel is one 
of the bright spots in the South-west. 
And much would we rejoice if the whole 
country were illumined with them. We 


humbly trust that Christian men, at 


least—and may we not hope that all 


our planters will see their value, and 


introduce, at no distant day, the preach- 


ing of the gospel on their plantations, 


singly and unitedly, as circumstances 
may justify. It was almost amusing, 
at first, to see the fear and trembling 
which accompanied the first introduc- 
tion of religious services at the above 
named “Quarter,” lest it should int 
fere with the discipline, and disturb t 
and order Of the plantation. 
Frus, the gentlemanly owner himself 
had made a profession of 
few months previously. But he felt the 
force of consistency, and saw at once 
that if salvation was for him, it 


who had made a profession of religion a 
few years previously, and had seek- 
ing earnestly, for some time, to get a 
reacher for his slaves; on his death- 
bed, and very near his end, he remarked 
to a friend, that unless he gave. his 
slaves a chance to go to heaven, he did 
not wish to go there himself. We trem- 
bled when we heard the remark, and 
thought the language bold; but, know- 
ing him well, we felt that he could not 
and did not mean more than Paul 
meant, when he declared he could wish 
himself accursed for his brethren; his 
kinamen according to the lead. 
Twenty-five of the twenty-seven col- 
oured persons referred to as having 
joined the Church are from this planta- 
tion-chapel, and there are still others 
who we believe should be admitted. 
But as they were not at first very well 
informed, we ask them more questions, 
and admit them more slowly and cau- 
tiously than the apostles did believers 
on the day of Pentecost. Within the 
last few weeks another worthy brother 
has entered the field as chaplain to two 
other neighbouring pane compri- 
sing near three hun 
ple, large and small. And we have 
written to another minister of our 
church to act as chaplain to three other 
2 numbering also about three 
undred people; and we hope, by next 
autumn, to introdace still another chap- 
lain to three other plantations of the 
same neighbourhood, on two of which 
the gospel has been preached for many 
years, and religious instructions are 
still given. It is also proper to say 
that in this same neighbourhood, on 
the east side of the river, our Metho- 
dist brethren have been — the 
ospel regularly to the coloured people 
or several years Thus the work 


goes on in à region where, ten years 

ago, nothing had been done; and it will 

still go on. S8. L. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


DEATH OF A BROTHER. 


Thou art gone—at the flush of thy manhood’s prime, 
Ere feeling had verged to its wintry time, 15 
With thy virtues clust’ring around thee ; 
And we felt, as we gazed on that silent clay— | 
„On expression’s last receding ray,” 
Death gently had set his captive free 
To soar far away—to its native skies, 
Where the home of the ransom’d spirit lies. 


Then why should we shrink from the lifeless bier, 

And shed o’er Death’s spoils the deep-gushing tear, 
If Death be the portal to heaven? 

Why rather not welcome disease and decay, 

And rejoite that the «loved one” has passed away, 
From a life to which sorrows were given 

To wean him from earth, to his native skies, 

Where the home of the ransom’d spirit lies? 


Ah! who that has felt the bright signet of love 
Impress d on his heart by the Wise One above, 
Does not pant for that glorious abode 
Where angels attendant, rejoice d er the birth 
Of a soul emerg’d from the thraldom of earth— 
‘Replete with the image of God— 
To dwell with that throng in its native skies 
Where the home of the ransom’d spirit lies 


Yet when the last throb of life’s pulse is oer, ¶ more, 

And the voice that spake kindness shall greet us no 
Will the heart of the stricken one tarn— | 

To soothe its fond yearnings, and find a repose— 

Till the grave its hidden treasure disclose 
Undimm’d by the mouldering urn,— 

But to that star of hope, which beams from the skies, 

Where the home of the ransom’d spirit lies. 


Though honours may flit like a meteor-gleam— 

Tho’ friendship may pass like a leaf on the stream— 
Yet affection will fondly entwine 

The laurel and cypress to wave o'er the bed 

Where we laid to his rest—the loved and the dead, 
(Embalmed in memory’s shrine) 

Till it meets thee above in thy native skies, 

Where the home of the ransom’d spirit lies. 

Jsannie. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Messrs. Editors—It seems: to me that 
there is a remark which ought to be 
ublicly made, on the recent letter of 
r. Breckinridge declining the Union 
Seminary Professorship, in addition to 
those contained in your editorials of 
December 18th. 
After stating the reason for which he 


ridge says:—‘* When I look around me, 
and consider the fate of most of those 
whom God especially honoured in sav- 
ing our Church from destruction, in the 
—_ struggle from 1831 to 1839, I 
eel a sense of personal affliction, that 
any attempt to honour their great era, 
and their glorious deeds, even in the 
— of the humblest of their col- 
eagues, should miscarry.“ The writer 
of these lines 2 a very eminent es- 
timate upon the intellect and the lofty 
and chivalrous spirit of this distinguish- 
ed and devoted son of our Church. I 
am not one of the College of Electors, 
and so had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter previously to its coming before the 
Synod of Virginia; but before that body 
I went as far as he who went farthest, 
in a hearty zeal for the ratification, by 
Synod, of the action of the College; 
yet, so far as I know and believe, Dr. 
reckinridge is under s total mistake, 
as to the reasons which led to his ap- 
— to the Professorship of Church 
istory. We have never heard that it 
was an attempt to honour the era of 
1837-8 at all; and do not believe that 
it was so. It was simply an attempt to 


build up our beloved Seminary, by put- 


ting a gentleman of very wide-spread 
and very high reputation, of eminent 
abilities, and of many attractive quali- 
ties, into its vacant chair. It was that, 
we believe, and nothing more. The 
era of 1837-8 was referred to in the 
debate at Synod, in defence against 
certain opposition; and that ition 
was eventually withdrawn. be Vir- 
nia Synod had not, before that, 
reamed of any great re-action. Dr. 
Breckinridge’s belief in such a thing 


was a serious difficulty in the way of the 


ratification, by Synod, of the action of 
the College of Electors. It is not just 
to the history of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia to allow it to be generally thought 
to have placed itself in the van of a great 
new reform, by a vote which was designed 
simply to endorse a good appointment. 
There may be a great re-action in pro- 
gress, and there may be a new reform 
necessary; but the writer knows no- 
thing to prove that his brethren of the 
Synod of Virginia have affirmed their 
belief in the existence of the re-action, 
much less arrogated the van of the re- 
form. This is written, because believed 
to be true; yet is mixed still with deep 
regret for Dr. Breckinridge’s declina- 


ture. 


Ong oF VIRGINIA. 


religion but a 


was good also for his slaves. As it 
was expressed by another friend of ours, 


red coloured peo- . 


Dr. BRECKINRIDGE’S LETTER. 


declined the „ N Dr. Breckin- 
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| words, if I humbly listen to them, can lead 
me into n6 mistake. May I not confidently 
I desire than a docile heart? You tell me 0 
to go to the Church for true instruction ; but 
what do you mean by the Church? Do you 
mean the true saints of God? If so, I do 
. 
| 
| 
teachings? In Italy and Spain, and Mexico 
and. other Catholic: countries, I see the 
riesthood and the people indulging in-un- | tertan, which point we are not disposed to —_ — 
bridied | licentiousness,' regardless of every | dispute. 
moral obligation, living in ‘the grossest ig- 
noranoe, and making no pretence to an imi- , 
tation of of the. meek and 
lowly Jesus. Is this the Church's legiti 
mute teaching On the other hand, al- 
rom God's word, — 
brant. déludéd, yet where 
Bere id an Bible, find many who fe 
show a 22 with the things of 
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proud dame, in her rich 
be. pressed into the 
with the pretty miss, 


of republican society. And if you ‘behold a 
striking illustration of republican equality, in 
the visitors, you have a fine specimen of a re- 
- publican President in che host. Mr. Fillmore 
receives all who approach him with a bland 
and simple dignity, peculiarly befitting his 
station. He seems to have a perfect concep- 
tion of the proprieties of his position, and al- 
ways bears himself T OFF: 


» tration, discontinued this useless and inconve- | 
nient custom; but at the receptions of the 
heads of departments, and other open houses, 
refreshments are served; and I am told—for, 
except in a single case, I cannot speak from 


was lav- 
ſieh preparations; and I that in some 


instances, the | 
drinkables did not increase either the order or 


the of the numerous. visitors, who 
pass from house to house, and eat and drink, 
ad libitum. These New Year’s levees afford to 
_gtrangers a good opportunity of getting a 
glimpse of Liſe in Washington,” and, con 
sequently, many strangers are here at every 
returning season to embrace the opportunity, 
and of them the crowd is, in a good measure, 
composed. I had not designed, when I began, 
to devote so much space to New Year's scenes; 
. but, as the last week has been made up of hol- 
f ys in Congress, there is not much public 
intelligence; and some of your readers may be 
interested by a glance at social life in the me- 
tropolis. On the late occasion, the Diplomatic 
Corps waited upon the President in official cos- 
tume, an hour before the people were admitted, 
. vis: from eleven to twelve o’clock: the masses 
were admitted at twelve to 
Mr. Cass offered a resolution in Senate on 


| concerning a rumoured violation of the | 
~ treaty of Washington, by the British govern- 
ment. The establishment of the “colony of | 
the Bay of Islands,” and the assumption of do- 
minion over parts of Central America, by Her 
Majesty’s government, are the special points 
of inquiry. I hope that no fresh grounds of 


There is a growing desi 
men, and amongst the people of the West, that 
prompt measures be adopted to construct a 
railroad to the Pacific. None of the present 
. projects are deemed feasible; and men’s minds 
seem inclining to the plan of a private compa- 
‘my, to be backed by a loan of government 


‘ terprise must be accomplished. It would not 
cost half as much as a war, and it would bring 
more glory, and a thousand-fold more happi- 
ness and less apon our country. Let it 
de made, it will be a highway fox our God.” 
The new President puzzles the professional 
rn cml by not taking them all 
into his counsels, and by keeping so long from 
them the knowledge of the personnel of the 
Cabinet. Many of his friends in Con- 
think all the trouble they 
taken upon them in making a President, 
he ought to come down here, and ask their ad- 
vice about making a Cabinet. But disinter- 
are of opinion, that he acts wisely, 
that it is a symptom for good. The opinion 
here, that it will be more Mr. Pierce’s 


mede a very eloquent and effective 


ricans abroad, is receiving increased attention 
in Congress: Lab week Mr. Venable of North | 
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Tuesday, calling the President for infor- — 
— go. here is not the slightest reasona- 
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presen 
the petition which I send to the clerk’s 


to the a 
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om: A worrespondént, on the first page, 


ie diseussing this important question; 


in be Senate of the United States, ve 
sat give an abstract of the speech 
‘made by Gen, Cass in introducing it. 

Mr. Cass presented the memorial of 


the Baptist Union of Maryland, prayin 
be taken ‘to ire te 
Americans abroad li of con- 
science. He accompani é presenta- 
tion with the following remarks: 
I have been requested to present 
table, from the Maryland Baptist Union 
‘Association, and to move its reference 
priate committee. I do 
this with pleasure, not only from ed 
to the motives and position of those 
who make this application, but also be- 
cause I beartily ooncur with them in 
the importance of the object, and in the 
propriety of calling the attention of 
the government to it; an object dear to 
us and to the world in its consequences 
now and ‘hereafter. This body of pious 
and — Christians anxiously de- 
sire the freedom of religious worship 
for their countrymen wherever the ac- 
oidents of life may carry them. 7 
And it is not strange that this senti- 
ment should be strongly felt and strongly 


expressed in this land of gospel liberty. 


But it is strange that in this age of the 
world, and this day of intellectual ad- 
vancement, any obstacle should be 
interposed’ by any government in 
Christendom to prevent the believers 
in. the faith of Jesus from following 
the ‘dietates of their own conscience, 
and while rendering unto Cesar the 
things that are Casar’s, prohibit them 


the man who from rendering unte God the things 


that are God's, agreeably to their own 
convictions of the injunctions of his 
divine word. I coincide fully with the 


‘signers of this petition, that the best, 


of all freedom is the freedom of con- 
‘science, and that there is no tyranny 
so revolting as that which tyrannizes 
over the mind. 0 
We have a right to be heard in such 


an appeal as this, for we have tried the 


at experiment—an experiment no 


longer, for it has become experience— 


of the entire separation of Church and 
State, and have shown that unrestricted 
freedom of worship is not only best for 
the political interests of a country, but 
best for the true interests of religion 
itself. Unfortunately the errors of dark 
ages have not yet wholly yielded to the 
progress of truth, and in many coun- 


‘tries the civil authority impiously under- 
takes to oxclade any 


of religion 
but its own, and non-conformity is not 
all want of conformity to the will of 
God, but the offence of preferring the 
divine will to that of the ruler. 

Human presumption has never gone 
farther than in the erection of a stan- 
dard of faith which must agree, or be 
subject to the penalties of the govern- 
ment here, and to the excommunications 
of the Church hereafter. So far as 
regards the profession of a particular 
doctrine as a necessary qualification for 
office, however we may lament its pre- 
sumption and injustice, we have no na- 
tional cause of complaint, as that is a 
question of internal policy. And nothin 
better illustrates the slow progress o 
truth in those old countries, where it has 
many interests and prejudices to en- 
counter, than the fact that even in Eng- 
land, with all her real claims to freedom 
and intelligence, a Jew to this day can- 
not occupy a seat in Parliament without 
taking an oath by which he abjures his 
own faith and the religion of his fore- 
fathers. 

But we have a right to expect from the 
vernment of all friendly nations, that 
merican citizens be permitted to enjoy 

of worship wherever they may 


e objection to such a demand. It 
ought not, indeed, to be necessary, for 
this unworthy system of intolerance has 
not the least 
religion. It is a mere relic of barba- 
rism, converting the religion of the gos- 

into an engine of state, and substi- 

uting human fallibility for those per- 

sonal convictions of religious belief which 
every one should exercise for himself, 
and for the exercise of which every one 
is responsible. 

In what manner it may be proper for 
one government to present this grave 
question to other governments, I do not 
undertake at present to say. I shall 
move its reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, feeling satisfied that 
they will give it their earnest attention, 
— in the hope that they will make a 
report which will be authoritative, as 


the expression of our views, and still 


more those of our constituents, in any 

communications the Executive may open 

with foreign powers. | 
Certainly there can be no objection 


to firm and friendly representations, 


and I cannot doubt that these declara- 
tions of the wishes of the American 
people will have weight everywhere, 


‘and I am satisfied they will ere long 


produce a salutary effect in some coun- 
tries, and eventually in all. This is a 
kind of interposition which well befits 
this Republic, and as day by day we 
find ourselves engaged in far different 
uestions, we have cause to feel grati- 
ed that the opportunity is offered us 
of aiding in a work which commends 
itself to our consideration by the high- 
est motives that can influence human 
action. | 

And I am free to confess, sir, that 
for myself I rejoice at. the occasion 
thus given to us, while pleading for the 
full toleration of religion, to bear our 
testimony to its priceless value. Inde- 
pendent of its connection with the hu- 
man destiny hereafter, I believe the 


fall of republican governments is indis- 


lably bound up with the fate of the 
hristian religion, and that a 


sions, and of arbi power. And I 
am free to acknowledge that I do not 


penned, and the Baltimore adopted 
an Overture: to the General on this 
subject, last ng; and bad the Assembly 
„ € & year think upon a 
“question Mr, Cass says, has but one 
confesion and he fe Baile 
from one of the windows, to f passage 
of the thousands. 1799 


see altogether without anxiety some of 


lowers of 


, | gress. Bat they will 


Bofogn 


oundation in reason or | 


A weak and sublimatic imagination 
with some, and irregt ons with 
others, ars producing founders and fol- 
strange dootrines, whose ten- 
is gomer fe perceive than it is 
their . 0 and pro- 
(end their remedy, not in legislative, but 
in a, sound religious opinion, whether 
‘they. incnleste an appeal to God by 
means of stocks stones, and rap- 
pings, the latest and the most ridiculous 
experiment, upon human credulity, or 
whether, they seek to. pervert the Scri 
tures to, the purposes of their own libi- 
dinous passions, destroying that safe- 
d of religion and social order, the 
institution of marriage, and by leading 
lives of unrestricted intercourse, their 
making proselytes to a miserable im- 
posture, unworthy of our nature, by the 
temptations of unbridled lust. 
This same trial was made in Germa- 
5 some three centuries ago, in a period 
of ‘strange abominations, and failed. 
And it will fail here. Where the word 
of God is free to all, no such vile doc- 
trine can permanently establish itself. 
„„Mr. Hale said that he considered 
this proposition, which he highly ap- 
proved, as one to carry into foreign 
nations a higher law than the supreme 
law of those nations. | 
The memorial was referred. 


dencies it 


— 


Enrepe Ruled by Pries!s. 

The following from the Edinburgh 
Witness, gives a striking view of the 
present position and designs of Popery 
in Europe, and furnishes food for seri- 
ous speculations as to the future. 


„Europe is now ruled by priests. 
Everywhere Jesuitism is invested with 
the purple. There is not a royal con- 
science on the Continent, if we except 
the King of Sardinia, which is not in the 
keeping of a father confessor, and en- 
tirely subservient to ghostly guidance. 
The King of Naples has made the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Catechism,’ from which Mr. 
Gladstone has presented us with some 
extraordinary extracts, the statute-book 
of his realm. The Duke of Tuscany is 
an imbecile, without firmness to prose- 
cute even an evil course with vigour, 
but, from that very weakness, the more 
thoroughly the tool of the Jesuit, his 
keeper. That man it was, rather than 
the Duke, who shut the door of the 
royal closet in the face of the deputa- 
tion from England, who had come to 
plead for the Madiei, and who had not 
the manners to give them a denial with- 
out at the same time inflicting an in- 
sult. The Emperor of Austria, too, is 
a weakling, the object of his subjects’ 
contempt quite as much as of their 
hatred, but idolized and flattered by the 

riests, who rule him and his kingdom. 

hat work is it that Louis Napoleon 
begins or ends without the — 
Who are his counsellors? ot his 
Ministers, certainly. Who writes those 
adroit speeches? Who concocts those 
innumerable plans, which are so pro- 
foundly veiled, till the fitting moment 
comes to reveal them? Who is it that 
foresees every thing, provides for every 
thing, and imparts such steadiness, 
compactness, and vigour to the course 
of affairs in France? It is difficult to 
believe that all this work is done by one 
man, and that man the author of the 
6 dition. We may guess 
the authors of this policy by observing 
who most largely share in its fruits. 
No new honour descends on Louis 
Napoleon, but its beams are reflected 
on the priesthood. Does the President 
inaugurate a railway ?—it is amid mas- 
ses; Does he open his purse ?— it is to 
endow a — does he found an 
empire ?—he lays its basis in ‘religion.’ 

Thus, wherever we look, kings are 
nothing—cabinets are nothing—the Je- 
suits are everything. The foot of sa- 
cerdotal power is on the neck of Europe; 
the garotte of the confessional is at her 
throat. With such a crew governin 
the world, what have we to — 
Only this, that these conspirators against 
the interests of society, having trodden 
out the last sparks of liberty and reli- 
gion in continental Europe, will attempt 
to extinguish them in Britain also. 
They are at this moment working in 
the dark to undermine our constitution- 
al liberties, and to poison our social 
condition: under every disguise which 
perfidy and hypocrisy can assume, they 
are crawling into our churches, our 
schools, and our families. But they are 
not the men to stop here; assuredly 
they will yet attempt to complete by 
force of arms what they have begun in 
snares and falsehood; and we will but 
show that we are the greatest simpletons 
that ever lived, if we expect any thing 
else at their hands. ‘Jesuitism,’ says 
‘An Englishman’ in the Times, ‘plays 
the desperate game of double or quits 
with reason. After the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, Roman Catholic priests blessed the 
trees of liberty. After the coup d'etat, 
they chanted a Te Deum on its mas- 
sacre. They sanctified legitimacy until 
it fell—they consecrate perjury when it 
has triumphed. Ministers of Christ, 
they burlesque Christianity—teachers 
of morality, they deify crime. They 
have learnt, and forgotten nothing. For 
them Hildebrand may still thunder in 
the Vatican; the Inquisition is an in- 
complete experiment; the Reformation 
is a heresy, and not a lesson, and the 
war on civilization must be recom- 
menced. Their black conspiracy against 
intelligence envelopes Europe; its staff 
in Rome, its file everywhere. In Italy 
its banner is the ‘Pope;’ in France, 
Me) | in Ireland, ‘Religious Equal- 
ity!’ The equality which triumphant 
Jesuitism would dispense is that of per- 
secution and damnation.’ Yes, every- 
where the Jesuits march against liberty 
but under different mottoes. In Ire- 
land they inscribe upon their, banner 
‘Religious Equality; in Tuscany, the 
Guillotine. 


GENERAL ITEMS. | 


New ror tHe Porrir. — The 
Thanksgiving Sermon of the Rev. S. L. 
Caldwell (Baptist) of Bangor, was from 
Peal. xcvi. 12, and Deut. xx. 9, and its 
subject the “ Pine Trees of Maine.“ 


Westminster Review.—The Newman 
party of sceptics and anti-Scripturisis are 
said to have got the management and pos- 
session of The Westminster Review, in 
which to diffuse their poisons. 

Tue Erverton or Mount Etna.— 
Accounts from Sicily state that the erup- 
tion, which commenced on the 20th of 
August, still lasts, causing alternate hopes 
‘and fears, according to the increase or di- 


ho reject its oly faith will Und then -minution in the quantity of lava that 


selves the slaves of their own evil pas- 


shoots forth from the fiery mount. The 
“new crater, that opened on the 8th of No- 
vember, pouring forth a fresh current, had, 
up to the 9th of December, descended as 


| ire: forth | ai 


— 


to Bunker Hill 


terspersed with fine ashes. 
Dz Quincy —The wri of the author 
of the “ Confessions of an English Opium 


Eater,“ are comprised. in seven volumes, 
and were first collected and published in 
Boston. De Quincy is now living at tie 
Tittle village of Lapwade, near Edinburgh, 
im co whieh he calls Mavis 
Beach.“ Three daughters live with him, 


aud his intellect: is represented by a recent 


visitor as serene, brilliant, and unclouded. 
He is over seventy years of age. 

Deaty or Amos Lawrencs.—Amos Law- 
rence, of brother of Abbot Law- 
rence, died suddenly, of disease of the stomach, 
on Thereday, 30th ult. The latter, when « 
y man, was a clerk in his store, and snbee- 
quently became a partner. For thirty-nine 

ears he had been a leading merchant of Boston, 
dot for twenty years has been in infirm 
health. During his life time he gave donations 
to Willidme amou to $25,000, and 
onument $10,000, while his 
rivate charities were numerous and liberal. 
ot long since he ap iated $5000 to pur- 
chase wood for the poor. The wife of Mr. Law- 
rence is an aunt of Mrs. President Pierce. 


A Pavia Sinoinc-Boox.—The “Carmina 
Sacra,” published by Rice & Kendall, Boston, 
has had a most astonishing run. Over three 
hundred thousand copies have been sold! If we 
mistake not, the “Carmina Sacra” was firet 
published some nine years since ; so its average 
annual sale bas been about thirty-four thousand 
copies! A clear profit of thirty-five cents is 
made on each copy of the “Carmina Sacra;” 
this gives us, on three hundred thousand copies, 
a profit of $105,000! 


Morman Paper at Wasuincton.—A Mor- 
mon organ, called The Seer, has been started 
at Washington city, by Orson Pratt, one of the 
Latter Day Saints. It is in favour of polyga- 


Scripture. The power of ress or of any 
State to prohibit it is denied. The statements 
that polygamy is allowed and practised in the 
Mormon community, seem to be well establish- 
ed from their own organs. 


An Newsparer.—The Newport (Rhode 
3 Mercury has entered upon its ninety- 
second volume. It was first established by a 
brother of Benjamin Franklin, June 12, 1758, 
and has — been established ninety - ſour 
and a half years. It is published every Satur- 
day by George C. Mason (its editor,) and F. A. 
Pratt, and is independent in politics. But two 
of The Mercury's co-patriots of colonial times 
now survive. The M appears to be 
satisfied with the su it receives, and says: 
“Old friends hold to it, many dating back a pe- 
riod of sixty, and, in one~instance, seventy 
yeare, and new ones have voluntarily expressed 
their approval, by becoming its supporters.” 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Maine Lanos.—The Boston Advertiser 
states, that the offer of $600,000 made by Messrs. 
Clarke, Crillis, Howe and others, for the Mas- 
sachusetts lands in Maine, has been unanimous- 
ly accepted by the Commissioners, and reported 
by them to the Governor and Council. 

Tue Divioine or THe Waters.—The Court 
House of Portage county, Ohio, in the handsome 
village of Ravenna, stands in such a position 
that the water which falls upon the North part 
of its roof reaches the Atlantic Ocean through 
the river St. Lawrence, and that which falle 
upon the Southern side goes down the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Smaut Pox at Havana.—The United States 
steamship Isabel arrived at Charleston on Satur- 
day night from Havana 30th ultimo, reports that 
the small pox was raging frightfully at Havana. 
The United States sloop-of-war Cyanne was still 
at that port. 


Battimore ano Wueevinc.—The first pas- 
senger and mail train from Baltimore, over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, reached Wheel- 
ing on the Ist inst. The distance was accom- 
plished in 15 hours and 15 minutes. 


Epiroriat Cuance.—The New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer announces that James R. 
Spaulding, Esq. has formed a permanent con- 
nexion with that journal. 


Passing away.—The once powerful tribes 
of Indians composing the “ Six Nations,” now 
resident in Western New York, have dwindled 
down, from emigration and other causes, unti 
according to the late census, but 3779 of 
remain. . 


Heavy Business.—Over one million bushels 
of 3 have been ground at the Brandywine 
mills, Delaware, the ‘past season. This is a 
large business—the amount being nearly or 
quite one-sixth part of the export of the amount 
of grain from this country to foreign ports. 


Homesteap Bitt IN Anxansas.—The home- 
stead bill, just passed by the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture, exempts from execution 160 acres of land, 
or a town lot, with building and appurtenances. 
It — to heads of families, males and fe- 
males. 


Convention or Raprers.— The Spiritual 
Convention, which met at Boston, adjourned 
sine die on the 30th ult. The proceedings con- 
sisted of reading 3 communications 
purporting to come from spirits, a discussion 
whether individual epirits could be identified, 
and a relation of marvellous spiritual phenomena 
as divulged through mediums. Four or five 
hundred were present at the evening session. 


Property in ALsaxx.— The assessment of 
property in Albany, N. V., just completed, shows 
the total assessed value of the real estate in that 
— to be $15,331,630, and the total assessed 
value of the personal estate to be $4,073,671. 

Omnisuses ix New Yorx.— There are 
now six hundred and fifty-seven omnibuses 
employed in the city, which shows an increase 
of seventy-one over the number in use a year 
ago. 

Prosrerity or tHe Souru.—The New Or- 
leans Bulletin says that “ the present condition 
of the planters of the South, in a pecuniary 
sense, is infinitely more favourable than at any 
time within the last ten or fifteen years. Asa 
general thing, abundant crops of every descrip- 
tion have rewarded the farmer, and plenty, if 
not a profusion, of all the necessaries, to say 
the dispensable luxuries of life, 
may found throughout the leogth and 
breadth of the Southern States. Good crops 
and excellent prices have not only enabled 
most of our planters to get out of debt, but to 
make ‘substantial and important improvements 
in the cultivation of their lands and in the diver- 
sification of their crops. 


Sream upon THe Rio Da ta PlATA.—A 
company at New York have commenced a 
steam line on the Rio de la Plata, and the first 
steamer will leave New York shortly for Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay. 


Waat Next !—Mr. Rufus Porter has issued 
a card through the Washington papers, in 
which he proposes to construct a flying ship or 
ships. One is to be 160 feet long, to be propel- 
led by steam engines, to carry six persons, and 
to travel forty miles an hour. The other is to 
be 700 feet long, to carry 150 — and to 
travel ninety miles an hour. He says: — The 
— wroport is estimated to cost 615,000, in 

shares at five dollars each. And he ra- 
tionally estimates that at that speed, the ro- 
rt will make the trip to either California or to 
urope — . once a week; and that if 150 
passengers shall pay $200 per passage each wa 
the A would be $60,000 per week, whic 
would be twenty dollars per week on each $5 
share. Though Mr. Porter does not really ex- 
pect that the shares will produce such enormous 
rates of profits, he does expect that the per cen- 
tage of profits will far exceed that of any other 
enterprize ever projected. 

Tus New Treaty wita Great Bairtain. 
—The Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce says the negotiation pending 
between Mr. Everett and Mr. Crampton, is be- 
lieved to be in a condition favourable to satis- 
factory results. It embraces the subject of the 
Fisheries, and commercial intercourse with the 
British North American Provinces. It is also 
said to embrace the subject of the 
rights” of the Hudson's Bay Company in Ore- 
gon, as to which subject there is likely to be 
soine misunderstanding between the parties to 
the Oregon Treaty. 


Tas Laxes.—Mr. G. W. Rounds of Buffalo, 
New York, has just published a detailed ac- 
count of loss of life and property on the Lakes 
in 1852. Two hundred and twenty-nine disas- 
ters are detailed. Six steamers, seven 
lers, and thirty-five sail-vessels have been en- 


tirely lost. total loss of is given 
at $092,650. Of life, at see" Se 4 and 
ninety-eix. 


Maryvanp Coat Lanvs.—The rage for coal 
lands in Maryland seems to be on the increase. 
A company of New Yorkers are about resusci- 
tating the Withers Mining Company, and com- 
mencing operations on a scale. A New 
York has also 1200 acres 
of coal land in George’s k Valley, to com- 


far as the Volla della Selancato, five miles 


mence operations in the spring; and the Poto- 
mac is to re-commence operations un- 


| Wales, 8778 France, 450 


my, and attempts to pr 7 Boome practice by . 


der the auspices of another New York company “ 
who contem 
their coal to the Mary sbore. . 

—The 


Cuousna. 
ed in Vernon, 


Fan is Georoia.—The citi- 
zens of A in order that the next State 
Agricultural Fair of ery be held in 


Staves Manomirrep. — Thirt ne- 
recently emancipated by Hon. E 
ore h of Marcy co, Tenn., started from 
Nashville, a few days ago, for Liberia, via New 
Orleans. The Nashville Gazette says it is the 
intention of Judge Kennedy to manumit more 
than forty slaves next year, who will follow 
those now en route for the coast of Africa. His 
object in adopting this course is, that the first 
coinpany may make ration for the second 
in Liberia. Several of his slaves refused to be 
manumitted, and prefer to live with him during 
his life. 
Iowa Senator.—The Hon. Geo. W. Jones, 
at present a Senator in Congress from the State 
of lowa, was on the 27th ult. re-elected by the 
Legislature of that State, for another term of 
six years, from the 4th of March next, when his 
present term will expire. 


Arrivats at New Voax.— The total num- 
ber of persons arriving at the port of New York 
during the year 1852, was 656; of which 
number 117,537 were from Ireland, 118,126 
Germany, 31,275 England, 7640 Scotland, 2531 

6455 Switzer- 
land, 1223 Holland, 1839 Norway, 2066 Swe- 
den, 156 Denmark, 358 Italy, 29 Portugal, 82 


— 265 West Indies, 73 Nova Scotia, 69 


rdinia, 120 South America, 48 Canada, 14 
China, 42 Sicily, 22 Mexico, 33 Russia, 18 East 
Indies, 4 Turkey, 6 Greece, 119 Poland. Of 
the whole number, 39,052 were citizens, and 
298,604 aliens. 


Raitroap Extension ix Detawars.—The 
Delaware Gazette states that the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, 
or the New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad 
Company, will apply to the Delaware Legisla- 
ture for a charter authorizing them to extend 
their road from some convenient point below 
New Castle to Dover, to intersect the Delaware 
railroad there. This improvement would knock 
up the chief plea for the “ Air-Line” route. It is 
also said that the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company have it in contem- 

lation to extend a branch of their road up the 
ndy wine as far as the mills at the village. 


Greenovcn’s Grove ror tae Caprrou.— 
The Secretary of State has written to our Con- 
sul at Leghorn, directing him to ship Green- 
ough’s group for the capitol in the first mer- 
chant vessel that will take it directly, and 
without transhipment, to Washington. 


Ruove Istann Liavoa Law.—The case of 
William H. Green versus the City of Provi- 
dence, for the seizure of certain liquors, brought 
before the court by writ of replevin, to recover 
said liquors, which were condemned by the 
Court of Magistrates, was decided by Judge 
Curtis giving his opinion that the law of this 
State under which the property in the case was 
condemned is unconstitutional, because there 
was no sufficient complaint; and secondly, be- 
cause the plaintiff was deprived of his property 
by a criminal prosecution, in which he neither 
had nor could have a trial by jury, without sub- 
mitting to conditions which the Cagicletare had 
no constitutional power to impose. 


Mitirary Derence or New Yorx.—Add- 
ing to the enrolled volunteer companies the 
target companies not enrolled, but ready, doubt- 
less, to be so at any call of duty, the citizen 
soldiery in the city of New York are said to 
amount to fifty thousand men, having command 
of one hundred and sixty-one pieces of artillery. 
Fifty thousand disciplined volunteers, capable 
of being put under arms at a few hours’ notice, 
constitute a powerful garrison, and give an as- 
surance of protection Aga inst accidents, which 
must be highly satisfactory to the citizens. 


Femate Acapemy Burnev.—The large and 
handsome Female Academy building in Jora- 
lemon street, Brooklyn, New York, was burned 
down on Saturday, Ist inst. It was insured for 
$24,000. Previous to the holiday vacation, the 
number of the — 

hundred eighty, ma jori w 
Ste restlents of while one hun- 
dred and fifty are from a distance, and boarded 
in the vicinity of the Institution. 


Gas Works Blow ur.—The new gas 
works in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, were 
blown up on the morning of December 3lst. 
The building, which was of stone, was entirely 
blown to pieces. There was a leak of gas in 
the purifying room, when the watchman incau- 
tiously went to the door with a lighted lantern, 
when an immediate explosion took place. Two 
men, Patrick Ryan aa Patrick McCune, were 
very badly burnt—one of them so seriously that 
he cannot recover. 


Booxs ano Tosacco.—Four hundred years 
have elapsed since the invention of printing, 
yet books are not in circulation all over the 
globe; while the use of tobacco became univer- 
sal within fifty years of its discovery. 


Inpians.—It was „ says the 
Floridian and Journal, that a detachment of 
Florida Indians would have removed during the 
present month; but Gen. Blake reports much 
sickness among the le, and that a more un- 
healthy season than they have just passed has 
not in many years been experienced by them. 
The immediate emigration is necessarily some- 
what delayed. 


Femacte Orerators.—It is sta- 
ted in the daily papers that the following ladies 
are telegraph operators: — Miss Susan R Suth- 
erland, in Nework, N. Y.; Miss Electa M. Shel- 
don, in Jackson, Michigan; Miss Farnsworth, 
in Conneaut, Ohio; Mrs. Fleming, in Newark, 
Ohio; and Mrs. Wool, in Albion, Ohio, and a 
young lady at Dover, N. H. There are proba- 
bly some others, and the number will probably 
increase yearly. 

Coinace.—The statistics of the United States 
Mint show that during the past year the golden 
deposits amounted to $51,059,295, and the coin- 
age to $51,505,638. Over eighteen and a half 
millions of three-cent pieces were coined during 
the year, notwithstanding which fact, change 
is & very scarce commodity in all sections of 
the country. 


Acres or Porx.—A Correspondent of the 
Louisvilie Courier says, that in East Louis- 
ville the five extensive pork houses have five or 
six acres of barrelled pork, piled up three tiers 
high in open lots. There are not less than six 
acres, which would make eighteen acres of 
barrels, if laid side by side, exclusive of lard in 
barrels and pork bulked down in the five pork 
honses, sheds, &c. Besides the above slaugh- 
tered hogs, there are five or six acres of live 
hogs in pens. 

ColLins anp Cunarp Sreamers.—Profes- 
sor Silliman stated, in a recent lecture, that the 
average difference between the British mail 
steamers and the Collins line, was eight hours 
on each trip in favour of the American ships. 


Licut Coin.—A few days since a gold eagle 
was taken at the post office, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, which was discovered to be deficient in 
weight. It had gone through the sweating pro- 
cess, and had lost fifty-six cents of its value. 
Coin treated in this way generally shows the 
mark of the wires on which it has rested duri 
the operation, and by these it may be detected. 


German Emicration.—The Central Emigra- 
tion Society of Germany gives the number of 
emigrants which sailed for the United States in 
1852 as 103,313, carrying with them, on an 
average, 200 thalers, or about £30 each, ora 
total of about £3,000,000. 


Sometruina New.—One of the latest applica- 
tions of India rubber is to the manufacture of 
walking canes, of which we have seen several 
very neat specimens from the establishment of 


Mr. Lucius P. Porter, New York. They are 
highly finished; in colour and general appear- 
ance they resemble ebony, but their elas- 


ticity are much more pleasant to carry. 


Free Traos ts tas Post Orrice Bost- 
ness.— The new letter envelopes, with the sin- 
le and double stamps, will soon be ready. 
n every steamer, every railroad train, every 
stage, every express line, and every man, is 
— a mail carrier, by act of Congress. Let 
ters, in the Government envelopes, can be sent 
in any way, by any route, and by any convey- 
ance. 


New Haven Harsovur.—Mons. Maillefert 
has just concluded a contract with the Govern- 
ment for the removal of Middle Rock from New 
Haven Harbour. This rock is situated about 
one mile south-east of the light-house, and is 


altogether the most dangerous of any in the 
harbour. 


Appts Socisty.—The Pomologists of Penn- 
sy!vania are invited to attend a convention, to 


be held at Harrisburg on the 18th inst. to con- 
sider the propriety of forming a State Pomolo- 


7 


2 


tion. 


will meat 


Precautions aaainst Acciwents.— Orders 
have been by the Hudson River Railroad 


Company that “ no drawbridge on thie road shal! 
hereafter be opened, either by day or, by night 


in addition to the usual signals.” 


is Decemasa.—A t of 


green 
morning, the let ult, 
the rose, the spi 


were ag 
them at the last of May or the first of June. 


Pennsytvamia Raitroav. — The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania has decided the case of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company vs. The 


Canal Commissioners, recognizing the right of | 


the Commissioners to lease the carrying of pas- 
sengers over the State Road, — the 
right of the Pennsylvania Company to attach 
cars for passenger travel. The decision 
throughout, is favourable to the Canal Commis- 
sioners. 

Norta Carotina Improvements. — The 


North Carolina Legislature at its recent ses- 


sion iY mm $80,000 to complete the Cape 
Fear and p River Works, $4000 for survey- 
ing a route for a rail route from Goldsborough 


to Beaufort, and $12,000 for a similar survey 


from Salisbury to Tennessee. Three new 
Banke were incorporated, at Yanceyville, with 
a capital of $200,000; at Elizabeth City, with 
a branch at Greensborough, capital ; 
at Charlotte, capital $300,000. The capital of 
the Bank of Wadesborough was increased 
$200,000. No less than twenty-nine Plank 
Road Charters were passed. 


From Cincinsati ro Sr. Loos. 
—The Ohio and the Mississippi Railroad is pro- 
ing favourably. The pany were to 
ve let the grading, masonry, and bridging of 
115 miles, from the intersection of the Jeffer- 
sonville and Columbus Railroad, in Jackson 
county, to Vincennes, on the 6th of January, at 
Cincinnati. It isa heavy part of the road, in- 
cluding two tunnels, and five large bridges, 
and comprises all the work on the from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, not at present under 
contract. 


Tus Catoric Sap Ericsson.—This vessel 
went down the New York Bay on a contem- 
plated trial trip on the 4th inst.; but anchored 
at the south-west Spit, detained there, no doubt, 
by the severe gale that prevailed. She made 
a very handsome appearance as she proudly 
floated along; and with wind and tide in her 
favour, travelled at the rate of about twelve 
miles an hour. 


New Yor«.—The Hon. Horatio r 
took the oath of office on Saturday, the Ist inst., 
and entered upon the discharge of his duties as 
Governor of the State of New York. The Legis- 
lature convened on Tuesday, 4th inst. 


Neorogs tn Canapa.—Some of the Canadian 
papers are taking ground against the influx of 
negroes into the Province, viewing it as a pre- 
sent injury to their property, a drawback to their 
— progress, and a source of much future 
trou Die, 


FURKIGN Nis WS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Pacific and Asia bring London 
papers to the 18th ult. 
he screw propeller Andes, which sailed 
from Liverpool on the 8th December for New 
York, returned to that port on the 12th, with 
loss of jib-boom, stancheons, bulwarks forward, 
&c., having encountered heavy weather. 
The English papers were commenting rather 
severely on the Cuban correspondence sent to 
the House of Representatives by President Fill- 


more. 

The ship Geelong, bound to Australia, was 
totally lost ina gale in the Bay of Biscay, on 
the 24th ult. e crew and passengers were 
saved by the gallant exertions of the captain, 
officers, and crew of the Swedish frigate Nar- 
geodon, by whom they were safely conveyed to 

ibraltar. 

— — was still suffering from 
floods caused by the continued rains. Even the 
la ke districts had been deluged, and great dam- 
age done to the timber. A — flood had oc- 
curred on the Tyne, on the 12th ult., doing con- 
siderable damage to the shipping, and causing 
the loss of a number of lives. 

Another lady is — of as the intended 
wife of Louis Napoleon. A daughter of the 
late Emperor Don Pedro, of Brazil, by the 
daughter of Prince Eugene Beanharnois, the 
sister of the present Queen of Portugal. The 
Emperor of the French is cousin of the Portu- 
guese Princess. 

The London Times pays a high compliment 
to Captain Nye, of the steamer Pacific, for his 
gallant conduct in rescuing from the einking 
wreck of the ship James Stephens, bound from 
Quebec to Glasgow, all of her crew and passen- 


gers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Derby ministry was defeated on the 17th 
ult. upon a vote taken on the House tax—the 
majority against them being 19. Lord Derby 
has retired, and tendered his resignation to the 
Queen. ‘The latest advices from London state 
that Lord Derby had e to Osborne to place 
his resignation in the hands of her Majesty. 

Mr. D’Israeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a speech of nearly three hours in length, and 
characterized by more than a usual degree of 
bitter sarcasm, vindicated his propositions. He 
contended that during the whole of the debate 
which had arisen, he had heard no argument 
advanced which successfully impugned his 
policy, and urged again upon the House the 
necessity of enlarging the basis of direct taxa- 
The London Standard says that of the 
82 Irish members who voted, 30 voted in favour 
of the Ministers and 52 against them. 

The future cabinet is already spoken of. It was 
thought it would be composed of a coalition of 
Whigs, Peelites, Moderates, and Radicals. 
Aberdeen is spoken of to take the lead in the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons. The members of the Cabi- 
net held a council at noon on Friday, 17th ult. 
All the Ministers were in attendance. At the 
conclusion of the council, Lord Derby started, 
by express and steamer, to have an interview 
with the Queen. The following, as the proba- 
ble Ministry, was received at Liverpool by tele- 
graph from London, prior to the departure of the 
Asia:—Marquis of Lansdowne, as Premier; 
Lord Aberdeen for Foreign Affairs; Lord John 
Russell, Leader in the House of Commons; Mr. 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord 
Osborne, Secretary of War; Lord Newcastle, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Herbert, to the 


Admiralty. 
FRANCE. 


France continues quiet. The Empire and 
Emperor has been very generally recognized by 
foreign Courts. The ition of the Empe- 
ror by the British Government, created general 
satisfaction, when onnounced in Paris. The 
Emperor seems as strong as ever; he is to have 
about five millions of dollars a year, with all 
the royal palaces to live in, and a separate sal- 
ary for his wife, in case he gets one. Several 
hundred political offenders had been amnestied, 
but no name of any note is found in the list. 
The Prefect of Police has warned the journals 
of Paris, that they will be held responsible for 
extracts from foreign papers, particularly those 
of Belgium—notwithstanding the papers from 
which the extracts are taken, may have passed 
the censorship of the post office. The Pope is 
said to have consented to come to Paris in Ma 
next, to crown the Emperor. In return for this 
condescension, the Emperor is to make certain 
concessions to the ultramontane section of the 
French Church, abandoning the “ articles or- 

niques” concluded in 1804, by the Emperor 
Nan I. and the then Pope. The Emperor 
is spending some time at Compi hunting. 
Ab-del-Kader was about to leave Paris. It was 
rumoured thatthe French government wasabout 
to allow him 100,000 francs per annum during 
his stay at Broussa. An amnesty for trespasses 
and minor offences has been published in the 
Moniteur. Since the proclamation of the Em- 
pire, 702 political convicts have been restored 
to their families. The Paris Press, in its 
weekly commercial bulletin, states that the 
month of November was one of the best known 
for a long period, as rds the exports of 
French manufactores to foreign countries. It 
states also that extensive orders have been 
recently received from England in Paris, for 
bronzes and fancy articles, and that at Lyons 
there are still extensive orders for silks and 
velvets, Prince Napoleon, the son of the ex- 
King of Westphalia, has been appointed to the 
government of Algeria, and he is forming the 
personnel of his administration. The loss of 
the French troops at Algeria is reported as hav- 
ing been severe. 

SPAIN. 


The advices from Madrid were to the 9th of 
December. ‘There was a good deal of excite- 


ment in the capital, ing out of the rejection 

rayi t voters mi to 
purposes. 


ITALY. 
The Milan Garette contains a sentence pro- 


72 


_AUSTRIA. 
The outrage committed at Vienna, by the 
Austrian authoriti ‘an 


Great consternation existed at Constantinople 
by the refusal of the Bank to receive the state 
paper, and a report that the Port of Zablijac on 
the Albanian frontier, had been taken by storm, 
and that the Turkish garrieon had been made 
prisoners by 800 Montenegrims The Syrian 
campaign is over, and Seraskier had returned to 
winter quarters. 

INDIA. 


_Advices from India state that Zimmay, the 
Siam State, has thrown off ite allegiance to 
Ava, and has an army of 59,000 men and 250 
elephants hanging on our frontier, in order to 
act as circumstances dictate. It is said that 
Dost Mahomed has joined the Kandahar people, 
and is marching rapidly on Khelat. The Nizam’s 
affairs are in a deplorable state of anarchy and 
confusion. General Fraser has resigned the 


Presidentship. The railway was progressi 
rapidly. At Ra the troops were — 
health. At Scinde the 64th and 83d foot were 


suffering severely from fever, and deaths were 
frequent. A telegraph dispatch from Trieste, 
received at Vienna, announces the death of the 
Queen of Siam. It also repeats the rumour of 
a rising in Affyhanistan against the British, but 
the dates are only to the 29th of October. 


CHINA. 


The insurgents in China have had some suc- 
cess, They now threaten the line of commu- 
nication with the Province of Canton, by the 
Meiling Pass, said to be held by a strong 
vernment force. After one en ment the in- 
surgents put 30 military and civil officers, and 
1300 people, to the sword. An alarming fire 
broke out, October 27th, near Canton. Silk 
goods and foreign manufactures to the value of 
150,000 were destroyed. The Pekin Gazette 
of August re that an earthquake had taken 
lace in the Province of Kalsuch. A thousand 
ses is said to be destroyed; 300 inhabitants 
killed and 400 injured. In Manilla also shocks 
of an earthquake had occurred. Many persons 
and two churches destroyed, and the Palace- 
house and custom-house rendered uninhabitable. 
The troops in China were healthy. A large 
Chinese junk, bound to Amoy from Singapore, 
with a cargo valued at $25,000, was attacked 
near Namoa by pirates, and 19 of the crew, in- 
cluding the European sailing master, murdered. 
Four English gentlemen were attacked by 
pirates in the neighbourhood of on the 
7th of October, but the latter were beaten oll. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Dates from the Cape of Good Hope to the 6th 
of November, had been received in London. 
The Caffre Chiefs had declined the proposition 
of unconditional surrender. They had been 
dispersed, but not reduced. * 


AUSTRALIA. 

The ship Roman Emperor, with dates from 
Sidney to 3d of September, arrived at Liv- 
erpool on the 14th ult., with £242,000 in gold. 
The news from the mines was rather unsatis- 
factory. Mechanics wages were very high, and 
still advancing. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Advices from Mexico to the 14th ult., bring 
the intelligence that Count Raousset de Boul- 
bon, the French adventurer in Sonora, has 
surtendered to the Government forces, and 
the insurrection there was at an end; but in 
Tamaulipas and the Rio Grande country of 
Mexico, the insurgents are carrying the day. 
In the State of Tamaulipas, Governor Cardenas 
and nine members of the Legislature had been 
made prisoners, and conveyed to Tampico, and 
the people of the State have declared in favour 
of the provisional government. What is still 
worse the central ernment, two vessels 
of war—a steamer and schooner—had joined 
the revolutionists, thus dealing an ir ble 
blow to the maritime force in the Gulf. Mata- 
moras continued to hold out against the insur- 
gents, and the military commandant was pre- 
paring to repel any attack that might be made, 
though it is not probable that he would be suc- 

ul. 


MARRIED. 


At Phenixville, on Thursday, December 30th, by 
the Rev. John Thomas, Mr. Atsertr D. Simpson to 
Miss Lavina R. Bucues, all of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the town of Caledonia, New York, November 
llth, 1852, by the Rev. H. L. Doolittle, Mr. New- 
MAN WARREN to Miss Stewaar. Also, 
in the village of Scottsville, November 18th, by the 
same, Mr. Hucw Barapy to Miss Atmina BLAKE. 
Also, in Scottsville, December 29th, by the same, 
Mr. Jon C. McVean to Mies Sagan M. 


On the 9th of December, by the Rev. Joshua 
Moore, Mr. Samvet Sutru of Huntingdon county, 
to Miss Nancy Jang Cunsinonan of Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 9th ult., by the Rev. John Leaman, Mr. 
Janes Gant of Lycoming county, to Miss SARAH 
Davies of East Earl township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsy! vania. 


At Smyrna, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 28th 
ult., by the Rev. John 8. Easton, Dr. W. Hunt 
Boone of Baltimore, Maryland, (late of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania,) to Miss JEANNETTE, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Witttam Easton of 
Smyrna. 


On Saturday the 25th ult., by the Rev. M. G. 
Clarke, Mr. Rosrar B. Waadt, now of Woods- 
town, New Jersey, formerly of Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Anna J. Batpwin of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday evening, 28th alt., by Rev. A. A. 
Willits, Gzonce Pancoast to Lissiz P., daughter 
of ELLis S. Esq., of Philadelphia. 

At Millville, on the 3ist ult., by the Rev. H. C. 
Fries, Mr. Zapoc to Miss Mattnpa 
Martrticxs, all of Miilville, Cumberland county, 
New Jersey. At same place, on the Ist ult., by 
the same, Mr. Peren Muarpocx to Miss E.tes 
Suite, all of Weymouth, Atlantic county, New 
Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, 29th ult., by the Rev. 
Samuel F. Porter, Mr. Josgen M. Rirrennovusse of 
Alexandria, New Jersey, licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Raritan, to Miss Sanan C. Hand, daughter of Dr. 
William R. Hand of Kingwood, New Jersey. Also, 
on the 16th ult., by the same, Mr. Tuomas Van- 
sELous to Miss Ekizanzru Eicuuin of Kingswood, 
New Jersey. Also, on the 18th ult., by the same, 
Mr. Jackson Kemony to Mins Kezian Prttencer 
of Alexandria, New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, December 24th, suddenly, at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, Miss ISABELLA McNEELY, late 
of Mount Joy, Lancaster county. 

Died, at the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. 
Wilson Mitchell, Peach Bottom, York county, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARGARET MITCHELL, x 
lict of the late Mr. George Mitchell, in the Q9ist 
year of her age. The deceased mother in Israel 
was for many years an esteemed member of the 
church of Chanceford, and, until within a few 
years, a regular attendant on the services of the 
sanctuary. Though humble and quiet in her life 
and character, she was yet useful and honoured in 
the community. A consistent walk, and an humble 
and intelligent profession of trust in the Redeemer, 
give hopes of a glorious resurrection and « bright 
eternity.— Communicated 


Died, in Washington city, a few days before com- 
pleting her 76th year, Mrs. SALLY STOTT. For 
many years she was a consistent member of the 
F Street Church, of which one of her sons is a raling 
elder. An exemplary Christian, a prudent wife, a 
godly widow, a wise, affectionate, and diligent 
mother, she adorned all these relations, and ful- 
filled their duties. All her children except one are 
church members—one the wife of a useful minis- 
ter (Rev. Mr. Westcott of Florida, New York.) 
Mature in grace, she seemed to have little more to 
do in this world, and 

„ Life’s duty done, as sank the clay, 

— from ita load the spirit flies; 

While heaven and earth combine to say; 

Ho blest the righteous when she dies!“ 
cated. 


Died, on the 29th of 
ames Thompson, Eed., in Mi 5 ia 9 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARGARET DOUGHERTY, 
in the Get year of her age. This venerable relic 
of a bygone generation lingered asusually long on 
the pathway to heaven; but when gathered to ber 
fathers, resembled the sbock of corn fully ri 

when it cometh ia its season.“ Satisfied with liv- 
ing, her only desire left was to see God’s salvation. 


sire is fally granted. Her mind was richly i 

with e ical sentiments, and familiar with the 
oracles of God. Frequent quotations of sacred 
truth, and numerous pealms and hymns, often ro- 
ar how mach — ts ran in the 
chan ty. Prayer praise were daily 
bread, and foul breath to ber. Her infirmities 
were, of course, many, aid « frame, never robust, 
‘was attenuated and and reduced to almost 
utter helplessness; but still the mind and memory 
were there—the speech re 


And who that knew her, doubts that now that de- 
mbdoed 


cient date, and what might be 
called, ia Grahams Weide, provisites for 
the crossing of the She Wessed with 


ahe her ta patter only seatimests 
ety any of her — 


occupied in repeating trethe 


earlier days, and her voice, broken and en 

by 8g, wae wont to be. lifted up in ae . 
praise, Twelve years were in total blind- 
nese; and the ear becanre du hearing; but faith 


Spring 
mick. At the age of t two she removed to 
Baltimore; wae married to & worthy magistrate of 


that city, whose merits seemed highly oppregisted 

by his as the inte of the 
residi 

death of 


day recording his death shows; and « 
for ity years there, she removed, on the 
her husband, and came to the Valley of Kishaco- 
quillas, to reside among her relations there; with 
whom she remained to finish her journey on earth. 
Bhe was a member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Silver Spring firet; thea, on remoting to Baltimore, 
of the Episcopal Church, of which Dr, Wyatt is 
rector; and latterly yas in communion with the 
Presbyterian Charch of East Kiehacoquillae: in all, 
she was a member of the Church for seventy years. 
Her sun declined in smiles, and brought a pleasant 
night—but, ao! where saints i reiga, there 
ig mo night. And now, that the eye has opened 
upon the visions of glory, and the ear upon the 
harmony and melody of heaven, O! it is oy to 
be there! The helpless invalid of earth be- 
come perfected in glory, and has been disrebed of 
her mortal habiliments to put on the attire 1 
ven. „M. 
Died, near Little York, Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey, on the 22d of December, in the 47th year 
of her “ge, Mr. RACHEL DUCKWORTH, wife 
of Mr. Samuel Duckworth, and a member of the 
Milford Presbyterian Church. The circumstances 
of the decease of this excellent woman were singa- ~ 
lar and painful. She wae in good health on the 


‘| morning of the day on which she died. At an 


early hour a person was brought to her house who 
had been found lying dead in the public road, in 
consequence of intoxication and ex re te the 
cold of the previous night. The sudden escite- 


ment which this occurrence produced in Mrs. Duck- 


worth brought on an attack of apoplexy, which ter- 
minated fatally in about five hoers. Her death 
was, therefore, unexpected to herself and her 
friends. She had, indeed, we know, thought much 
of her departure from the world, and entertained 
a conviction that she would have bat a short sum- 
mons; yet at this particular time, there was nothing 
to indicate its near approach. But though sudden 
the call, we cannot say that death found wapre- 
E She had, long since, sought an interest in 

er Saviour, and gave good evidence that she be- 
longed to his fold. She manifested for him a strong 
affection. She took pleasure in him. She sought 
to be near him. Hence the ordinances of the sanc- 
tuary were a source of great delight to her; and 
she could say with David, „ in thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy.“ It was evident to all that she aimed 
to honour him. Like Mary of Bethany, she was 
ever ready to take the bos of most ious oint- 
ment, and hasten with it to her Lord. She was a 
happy Christian. Her love to Christ was its spring. 
She had had many afflictions. A little more than 
two years ago, she was called to part with a dear 
son, and then more recently with two aged parents 
and a sweet grandchild, Yet her peace in Christ 
sustained her in all her trials. Though she could 
not but weep, her love mingled with her sorrow, 
and took away much of its bitterness. She was an 
example of 4 Christian tossed and yet peaceful ; 
sorrowing, yet rejoicing; hoping amid billows. To 
such a believer, it was comparatively of very small 
moment uader what form her Lord came to cal! her 
away; she was ready; her work wae done; and, 
though her departure was an irreparable loss to her 
husband and friends, yet to herself it was an inesti- 
mable gain. It introduced her into the presence 
of Him whom she so longed to be with, and into 
the society and fellowship of that choice company 
who ** have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them 
blood of the Lamb.“ 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A 
stated meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church will be held on, Monday 
next, the 10th inst., at four o’clock, P.M., at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mireusxx, Secretary. 


PRESBYTBRIAL MEETINGS. 


The next annual meeting of the Pres. 
ry of Albany is appointed to commence in the 
resbyterian Church in the city of Schenectady, 
New York, at seven o’clock, P. M., on Tuesday the 
lith of January, 1853. 
Joun Crancr, Stated Clerk. 


A special meeting of the Second Pres- 
bytery of New York will be held in the Presbyte- . 
rian Church, Grand street, New York, (Rev. Dr. 
McElroy’s,) on Monday next, 10th inst., at twelve 
o’clock, M. Pana, ater. 


white in the 
8. 


ATE PpUBLICATIONS. — The Young Man's 
Christian Year; or, Twelve Hints to Young 
Men. By Rev. J.C. Ryle; 15 cts. 

The Christian Character, in its Connexion with 
Secular Pursuits. By Rev. George Fisk, LL.D.; 
20 cts. 

Living to Christ. A Mother's Memorial of a De- 
parted Daughter. With an Introduction, by Rev. 
Asa D, Smith, D. D.; 16mo, 60 cts. 

The Rector of St. Bardolph’s; or, Superanne- 
ated. By F. W. Shelton, A. M.; 12mo, 61. 

The Course of Faith; or, the Practical Believer 
Delineated. By John Angell James; 16mo, 75 cts. 

Voices from the Mountain and from the Crowd. 
By Charlies 16mo, $1. 

The Poeti orks of Henry Alford; 16mo, 


$1.25. 

The Angel over the Right Shoulder; or the Be- 
ginning of a New Year. By the author of Sunny- 
1 Fifth Thousand ; I8mo, cloth 20 cts., paper 
121 cts. 

A Peep at Number Five. By the same author. 
Sixteenth Thousand; 18mo, 45 cts. 

Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. Second edi- 
tion; 75 cts. 

Influence; A Moral Tale for the Young. By 
Charlotte Anley; 16mo, 75 cts. 

Why am Ia Presbyterian? Three Parts in One; 
18mo, 50 cts. 

Looking to the Cross. With Preface and Notes, 
by H. Bonar. 

Blood of the Cross. By H. Bonar. = 

Why should I be a Pastor? By the author of 
„Why am la * 18mo, 31 cts. 

For sale by ILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

Publisher aad Bookseller, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, let Book-store above Sizth, 
jan 8—3t Philadelphia. 


LIVING AGE, No. 462.—Paice 12 
cents. — Contents. — 1. Mrs. Crowe — New 
2. Attempted Escapes of 


Monthly Magazine. 


Charles I.—Athenaum. 3. Kinogsley’s Phethon— 
New Monthly Miagazioe. 4. es from the 
Life of a German Sin Sharpe’s ne. 5. 


My Novel, or Varieties in English Life—Biack- 
wood’s Magazine. 6. Katie Stewart; Part II.— 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 7. Pierre, or the Ambi- 


Published week! at six dollars a year, by 
Becton, 


vis 


And sold GETZ, BUCK & CO., 
No. 4 Hart’s dings, Sixth street above Chestnut, 
jan Philadelphia. 


TANDARD THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Just re- 
S ceived :—Guyse’s Paraphrase on the New Tes- 
‘tament, 6 vols. “Henderson on the Minor Pre- 
phets. Henderson en Jeremish aod the Lamen- 
tations. Devidson’s Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, 3 vols. Brown’s Discourses on oar Lord's 
Intercessory Prayer. Fairbsira on Ezekiel. Vi- 
net’s Pastoral Theol translated. Heagstenberg 
on the Revelation o St. John, 2 vols. Candlish’s 
Exposition of the of Genesis, 2 vols. ver- 
nich’s Introduction to the Pestatesch, . 2 vols. 
Nitzch’s System of Christian Doctrine, translated. 
Calvin 6a the New Testament, (Latia,) edited by 
Tholack. Davidsoa’s Sacred Hermeneutics. Bib- 
liofheca Sacra, 8 vols., half&merocca, fine copy. 
Lardner’s Works, complete in 10 vols., new edition. 

ttvibutes, new 


Charnock on the Divine A . 
And very many other chosce valuable 
every department of — literature, an 

Cheap 


(Late & Suitu,) 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


* 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. Pres- 
T byfertan for January ia now pu 
lished. In addition to its usual variety of ma 
it contains an Alphabetical List of the Ministers of 
our Church, with their post-office address, co 
to the latest date. The January number also con- 
tains a beautifully engraved Tikenees of President 
Burr, of Princeton College. No likeness of bim 
bas ever before been printed. 

The following are the contents of the Janda 


number: 
Miscellaneous Articles, — The 1 of the 
Facts of Christianity, a Plea for its Divine Origis ; 


The Old Year and the New; The Cherch’s Daty to 
Raise up and Sustain the 9 „The — 
e have always; The Old Man of the Orkneys; 
he Pastoral Tie; Turkey, the Beginning of the 


of the De 


H 
orical.—Bi hical Sketch 
— 
Criticiam.—A namber. of books re- 
wed. 
The Religions World.—Various items of interest. . 
New Yearts Thoughts... .. 


One 


mained, and great satis- | 


prepaid, siz cenis a u. MITCH 
jan 


standing in n continned to send forth loud reports, | Tarsoli tial interruptions, her mind almost always jt- 
tant I honour and to shoot up globes of thick smoke, in- wee Rvcered with we- 
* on, for air | 1 12 mory, and, what is not it retained as well 
hint, om Jennings county. Indiana, reports De. 
— Sy of Baltimore. Mr | six Cases ¢ cholera in that place, all of which Dr. Pome, 
* proved fatal in about twelve hours from the at- mils handred distant on each side, Wen convicted of 
Woting the ri tack. The cholera has also broken out quite ernment, and of ma ene, P 
GE very seat of thie Whe tte: severely ia Charleston, South Carolina. During comanitiees of Venice ead: | end w 
is: ig thas bine’ the week ending December 25th, there were tences were executed at Manu on the 7th to 
= * thes Galy forty-nine iaterments reported, of which twen- December. The Pop expressed his der comfort, she gently another, a 
x ee 7 = oe o in the ren led city. ty-two were of cholera; viz: whites, 9; col- plucked on Friday | fication at the esta t of the Empire better, and un hearealy. ip ab;rest. 
President han dismissed Mr}. Maz oured, 13. the honeysuckle, | Franée, aud tie wil inly visit France wi 
mister from Nicaragua to this | tree. The | crown for Na III. „ resignation, chene Ke 
the |: Raving, previously in win requested shoote_were four of five inches in length, and 
jeenied very imp fing the inter- expense. lishman, acting as t 
ils here exten: |, —̃ — | almesbu we secret chambe 
amongst the | the ry haa been attracted to — 
12 | fal, and a gentle sleep terminated: the scene. She 
‘Rights of Conscience for Ameri- | TURKEY. was a native of Comberistd county, of the Silver 
0 ¢ | ere, and de ad de th “game 
b enter, all must enter through the 
‘ ity, and be orne 
tide, throvigh halls and 
bers to om. There, if the crowd 
I permit, vou will have the privilege of tak- 
7 ng the Ohief Magisteate by the hand, and very 
; nelly of the season | | 
to him and family,» | 
| | 
| 
elite, a 
a be seen people of almost . 
The sedate 
J by the well dressed hod-man, with his “rich 
who made dress, and with 2 — 
made her N vou may see the 
pompous: Russ, twitching his moustache, and 
the phlegmatic Indian, who scorns all beard. 
There you may meet the grave Spaniard and | 
the mercurial Frenchman; the blue-eyed Ger- 
man and the bearded Hungarian; the bluff 
John Bull and the calculating Yankee; the 
cotton-planter of the South and the cotton- 
spinner of the North; the splitter of granite 
from New Hampshire and the gold-gatherer 
of California; in short, a perfect olla podrida 
ofthe. proudest crown of Christer 
Since General Jackson’s time no refreshments 
are served at. the: President's levees. The Gen- 
—— —— — — 
— 
| law and protection from Washington, this en- 
22 —᷑—ͤ—— — 
3 aim to gather around him a wise and patriotic 
a corps of advisers, than to reward zealous parti- 
; sans. Itis that the Department of 
: State has been tendered to Mr. Hun- jan 8—3t = 
‘ter of Virginia, and that of the Interior to Mr. — 
ö The subject of liberty of conscience for Ame- 
speech in the House m favour of taking mea- 
. With deep interest by every friend of civil and 
in the Sonat the memorial of the 
Union of Maryland, praying for govern- 
: mental ak the subject, made some very 
. eloquent and forceful remarks. I hope you a 
$3 may find zoom for parts of both speeches in 
the E | Tour humble correspondent 
Miniate 
at in -ativance. Postage, 


* 

4 


— 
„ud Les, gud; an eng, ungur- 
commented special attention of teachers. 


bea 


An 


5 little Birds: upon the hillside lonely, 
along from sprey to spray, 
dering thought, that only 


1 " 


— 


raining, 


Where oer the 


Beside the brook: dnd on the umbered meadow, 


fervtafid fleck the faded ground, 


, 


folded ids beneath shadow, 


farewe 
or, “shut silken folds intruding, 


Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


— 


Silent as « sweet, 


8 


Shows ite bright wings and Toftly glides away. 
id, D. D. “New ‘York, |) 


30 208. my beurt u deset, unwonted feeling 

arted, child have always power, to awaken 

en When they are nothing more 

‘South African Reptiles. 


Che pardsal of this affectionate memorial. 
Tun Twelve 
int to" Men; by the Rev. J. C. 
Axle, B. A., gator, of “Living or Dead,” 


191 20, PP. 1 ws | 
„Thie boah will not the reader by its 
ire. It maybe rend in an 


mitzzt be read), often’ with itage. The 


_of ork, the thirtieth aad last number of 
„Long Pictorial Field Book of the Revote- 
don.“ Ig gut parting poticé, we ust express 
the we bare derived from this novel 
interesting work, in the course of 


Pon 


etately histories, and by its numerous outs, im- 
which à merely verbal description could not 


tly worthy’ tribute to ob of thi excel 
uf t deserve to be 
‘Femembered as Pf. Wylie, influenoe 
ever ive. Tha sermon is accompanied by an 
| testimo- 
_nial more complete. 


Ma » well written 
discourse by the David King, pastor of 


the First Presbyterian Church in Stillwater, 
New Tork, which — 7 — a gift of the 
te His people. We like the idea of pas- 
practically Communicating with their 

: „ press; they may thus 
preach mer + and more effectually than by 


hich Is dhe usust type of published single ser- 
At ‘the request ‘of ‘a number of gentlemen 
phi, for the purpose of making arrangements 


to the feelings 


phia was seledted as the orator to promounce 
an eulogtum on the illustrious deceased. The 
appointment was a judicious one, and he man- 
ner in which it was fulfilled gave general satis- 
pects art creditable. to the ability of the 
| d presents a ing, and, ag we suppose, a 
delineation of prominent attributes 
of the great warrior and jets statesman. 
Mr. Blackwood, although but recently come 


among us, has given ample evidence of an 


enlightened, cultivated, and superior mind, 
which must make its impress., 
„The Gospel Banner Displayed,” is the title 
of an excellent evangelical discourse by the 
Rev. Dr. Newton: of Philadelphia, before the 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion 
We have | us another able tribute to 
memory of Daniel Webster, by Charles D. 


we bare ‘received, , ‘also, ‘the 
nal of Insanity for January, an able and useful 
journal; Latialf s Living Age, No. 451; and the 


American» and Foreign Christian Union and 
‘Missionary Herald for January. 


— 


INTSRESTING E NTS. 
5 ‘INCID 


A Bille Wig gicen to a young man, 
a native He — 
seen ‘one for yeurs, and ‘althougt Tard. 
ened in scepticism, he promised to read 
. A few weeks afterward, as the 

agent stood in the door of an Irish 

‘shanty, he was told that a young man 
toasdthg in the family had a Bible, and 

read to them from it every evening. It 
appeared that the boarder to whom the 

Bible had been given, having become 
e n it, and desiring the 
family. to hear, read aloud. They bein 
Roman Catholics, refused to listen, a 
he ceased, . But soon after, seeing with 
self, they ktqussted him to read again 
to — 15 did —— that 
time it ‘was the yment of every 
leisure young man him - 
self afterward expressed it, „the fami- 

have 8 

Jadour done, that they might ‘have the 

longer. te listen to the word at God.” 


‘Phas be became’ “Bible reader” to 
those. unable read . for, themselves. 


From the of 


AI. wearied by a lon 


with facts and places, 


I was going 75 bed one evening, 
wea g day's hunting, when, 
close to my feet, and by my bedside, 
some substance my 
~eye. I stopped to pick it up; but, ere 
my hand reached it, the truth flash ed 
actoss me—it was a snake. Had I fol- 
slowed my first natural impulse, I should 
have sprunz away; but not being able 
‘eléatly to bee in what position the rep- 
tile. was, lying, or which way his head 


was: pointed, I controlled myself, and | 


remained rooted, breathless, to the spot. 
‘Straining my eyes, but moving not an 
“Gach, I at length clearly distinguished a 
buge puff-adder—his head was from me 
go much the worse; for this snake, 
‘unlike “atiy other, always rises and 
Strikes back. He did not move; he 
was asleep. Not daring to shuffle my 
feet, lest lie ‘should awake and spring 
at me, I took a jump backwards that 


would have done honour to a gymnastic 


master, and thus darted outside the 
door of the room. With a thick stick I 
then returned and settled his worship. 
Some parts of South Africa swarm with 
snakes; none are free from them. I 
have known three.men killed by them 
in one harvest on a farm at Oliphant's 
Hook. There is an immense variety of 


them, the deadliest being the puff - adder, 


a thick and compsratively short snake. 
Its bite will kill occasionally within an 
hour. One of my friends lost a favour- 
ite and valuable horse by its bite, in 
less than two hours after the attack. It 
is s slaggish reptile, and, therefore, 
more dangerous; for, instead of rushin 
‘away, like its ‘fellows, at the sound o 
approaching footsteps, it half rises its 
kisses. The Cape, by A. 


n 


A Hint to Travelling Clergymen. 


When 8 McKendree was pre- 
siding elder in Kentucky — previous, of 
course, to 1808, when he was elected 
and ordained Bishop—his district, I 
believe, included ai? of the State east 
of Green River from the mountains to 
the Ohio. In one of his rounds, he 
found a poor préacher in the mountains 
without an overcoat, and had neither 
the means nor the material at hand or 
in reach to procure one. Winter was 
coming on, the snows and rains had be- 
n to fall, and without an overcoat the 
poor lone man, with long rides through 
the then uncultivated forests of that 
State, could not meet his appointments 
without great suffering, and exposure 
of health and life. The Bishop, from 
the benevolent feelings which charac- 
terized his life, and from the brotherly 
dove and fellow-feeling quite common 
with our early missionary pioneers, 
gave the preacher his own overcoat, 
trusting to Providence to obtain an- 
other when he reached the settlements, 
where such things could be obtained. 
But as he journeyed on his wonted 
way the bleak storm met him. He was 
in the forest, and far from the habita- 


obtain shelter from the beating storm. 


| But as necessity is the mother of inven- | 


tion, the then presiding elder, in cast- 
ing about his thoughts for relief, thought 
of mill boys, whom he had seen with blan- 
kets over their shoulders when going to 
mill in a storm. Upon this he took his 
horse-blanket from under the saddle, 
and placed it over his shoulders in the 
form of a lady’s shawl. 

But there was another difficulty now 
to encounter. The storm beat in his 
face, and his temporary shawl would 
blow open before, and the beating storm 
had nearly the same sweep over his per- 
son as if without it. This suggested 
the necessity as well as propriety of 
cutting a hole in the middle of it, 
through Which the head could pass, and 
have a solid front with which to face 
the storm. This being done, he rode 
in comfort, which no common overcoat 
‘could begin to afford; and he was so 
well pleased with his new discovery, 
that when he reached a place at which 
they could be procured, he not only got 
an overcoat, but also a regular-built 
Mackanaw, or Indian blanket; cut a 
round hole a little forward of the mid- 
dle, so that the longest end would be 
down his back. The hole is just large 
enoagh to fit close to the neck when 
on; but to allow the head to pass 
through, a slit. must be made in front, 
‘which is closed by strings with which 
the blanket is tied close round the neck. 
The hole and'slit should be bound with 
tape or ferret. | 
The blanket thus prepared and 
mounted, spreads a plain front and 
rear, leaving ample room at the sides 
to throw out the arms if necessary. To 
avoid the winds blowing up the front 
corners,.and letting in the storm in that 
direption, strings, or straps with buck- 
les, can pass from the front corners 
thereof to the ankle or leg below the 
Knee. The handy holding the bridle 
are under the blanket, and the reins 
hold, the blanket out in front. A side 
‘storm can be guarded against by draw- 
me. lapping the loose folds at the 


These blankets will absorb, and turn 


i of more Water than half à dozen thick- 


nesses of broadcloth... And the coldest 


. With this over the other usual 


„ine for cold or wet weather, will 


lingers, | 
2 
halls, | 
fall. 


tion of man or friends, where he could | 


cate housewives. 


| d, whioh depicts 

brilliant 2 — darkened mid - day. 
W. S. Walker, when eighteen months 
old, could repeat all; the..current nar- 
sery songs. He learned to read after 
one lesson; when two years old he could 
read the History of England, and in 
his “ai year he had read * — 
sively, and poetry still more devotedly. 
In hie ae. translated a Greek 
poet into English verse as a private 
amusement, and wrote an epio poem soon 
after, which was published. He had 
every line of Homer by heart, and could 


compose Greek verses himself perhaps 


‘much faster than Homer could. Being 
introduced to Sir James Mackintosh, it 
was stated that the young poet could 
turn any thing into Greek verse. In- 
deed,” said the baronet; “what do you 


I think of a page of the Court Guide? 


The proposal was accepted, and the 
said page was turned into Greek hex- 
ameters! At Eton he wrote poetical 
satires, prologuss, and epigrams. At 
Pton dhl Cambridge, he obtained his 
"fall share of prizes and scholarships, 
becoming at last a fellow of Trinity 
College. He lived twenty-six years 
afterwards, the last sixteen of which he 
ate the bread of poverty, in obscure 
lodgings in London, wasting his life in 
Writing verses and essays for obscure 
periodicals. He then dropped, broken 
in eonstitution and a wreck in mind, 
into a premature grave. What blighted 
the prospect and promise of his life? 
Infidelity! . 


— 


j 


MARBLEIZED IRON. 


The use of iron, in its application to 
building purposes, seems to be daily 
extending; its durability of ornament 
for architectural adornment, without 
much increasing the cost, recommends 
it above all * materials. A new 
application of it has just been made by 
the New York Marbled Iron Works, in 
the manufacture of Marbleized Iron, 
which has all the beauty and variety of 
colours that marble itselfexhibits. The 
iron appears to be enameled; and the 
choicest kinds of marble for mantels, 
columns, and table tops are imitated so 
closely, that the ordinary eye cannot 
detect the difference. The great ad- 
vantages of this article are its cheapness 
—it is produced at about one-third the 
cost of marble, and in various shapes 
and forms, according to the taste of the 
purchaser; its durability and capability 
of resisting a greater degree of heat. 
Neither acids nor oils affect it, in which 
respect it has a decided advantage over 
marble. The beauty and utility of this 
manufactured article will make it a val- 
a and important substitute for mar- 

e. 

Temperance Promoted by Preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

We find the following anecdote in a 
very interesting volume, Memoirs of 
the Lives of Robert and James A. Hal- 
dane,“ recently published by Messrs. 


Carter. It is part of a narrative of a 
tour of field-preaching performed by 
the Messrs. Haldane and their friend 


Mr. Campbell, and refers to the effect 
of a Mr. Macallum’s pastoral labours at 
Kintyre. It affords evidence, were evi- 
dence needed, of the superior efficiency 
of the preaching of the gospel as an 
instrument of real temperance reforma- 
tion. 

An aged, gray-headed man said, “I 
was the chairman of a whiskey-toddy 
meeting, that regularly met for the 
purpose of drinking whiskey and water 
in the evenings. After Mr. Macallum 
came among us, one ceased to attend; 
then another, and another did the 
same, until I was left alone in the 
chair. I began then to wonder what 
it could be that they liked better than 
good Highland whiskey. This deter- 
mined me to go and see; so I went, 
and attended the ministry of our friend, 
and also found that which I liked better 
than whiskey-toddy.“ Thus the chair 
was vacated, and the meeting dissolved 
by the force of gospel truth. 


— 


A CURIOUS INSTINCT. 


There is in the gardens at Regent’s 
Park, London, a plain looking sombre 
bird, a native of New Holland, called 
the brush-turkey, whose habits of rear- 
ing its brood are among the most re- 
markable in the history of animal in- 
stincts. The bird is a thorough chem- 
ist, and contracts for itself a patent in- 
cubator, on chemical principles, by 
which it hatches its eggs in a scientific 
manner, without the tedious sitting to 
which other birds submit. This bird 
at present occupies part of the great 
aviary on the south side of the gar- 
dens, on the right, after entering the 
gate from the road. It is not a very 
striking bird in its appearance. The 
upper surface of the adult male's 
wings and tail, is of a blackish brown, 
at the base, going into silver gray at 
the ends. The skin of the head and 
neck is of a deep pink, verging on red, 
and thinly sprinkled with short dingy 
hair. The wattle is of a bright yellow, 
shading off into red. In size, it is 
nearly that of a turkey. In general 
habits, this bird is nothing remarkable; 
it is in the re-production of the species 
that its anomalous proceedings are 
manifested. It is a believer in fermen- 
tation and co-operation, for when the 
breeding season arrives, a number of 
birds enter into partnership, and col- 
lect a huge heap of vegetable matter, 
which is allowed to ferment, till it 
forms a hot bed. Several weeks are 

tiently employed in forming this 
— but when once formed, it does 
duty for several years, new matter be- 
ing added at the top as that beneath 
rots away. In collecting, the birds use 
only the foot; the bill is not used at 
all. The surface of the ground sur- 
rounding the hot-bed is thus cleared of 
every leaf and blade of grass, every 
scrap of vegetation being added to as- 
sist in the fermentatian. When this 
yramidical mound of green stuff has 
Bad sufficient time to heat, and when it 
is just at the proper temperature for 
hatching, the large eggs are inserted, 
not side by side, but planted at regular 
intervals from each -other, and stuck 
into the fusty, smoking heap perfectly 
‘upright, the large. end. downward, and | 


at an arm’s length below the surface. 
They are then covered up, and left till 


We bun throw it apdh the ‘bed, being a 
part of ar garments, r | either ease, nature bas provided for the 
Jeppearing to intimite’s searcity'of ssfety of the ‘young, and that all its 
which Rould ‘Afllict some deli. 


A ekétch has lately ap- 
En a 


THEI PREGBYTERIAN. 


the A Dody hetebed. Whether the chickens’ have 
of lanket, on fighttheir way through the warm 
our, bleak dur open Jeg ca- | “artificial mother,“ or whether, as Mr. 
bins, and. wi t bed-clothes, answers Gould informed, the females re- 
for-edditional.cov- main in the neighbourhood, to assist 
ering in end is more, | them, is question not yet settled; 


There ia no 


inatincta are adspted to the circum- 
stances of its birth. 


The Wisdom of the Ignorant, 
| Some-short time ago, I spent a very 
pleasant evening in the study of à bro- 
ther in the ministry. Some facts we 
had both been reading in the Watchman 
and „led us into a conversa- 
tion on the striking remarks of à re- 
ligious kind which are often made by 
the most ignorant persons who “ come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” He 
told me that a few years since, he tra- 
velled in-the South, and on one evening 
preached to a congregation where he 
was a perfect stranger. When he came 
out of the pulpit, amon 
seemed greatly interested in the ser- 
mon, was an old man, a slave, who was 
not a little eulogistic relative to the 
new minister and his sermon; my friend 
checked him somewhat, by saying that 
he should bless the great Master for the 
message, rather than the messenger, for 
that, after all, unassisted by the Holy 
Spirit, he was a poor creature. ‘Ah, 
massa, said the poor old skave—‘ ah, 
massa, never mind about being poor, 80 
long as you have got such 4 rich Fa- 
ther.“ Noble sentiment! What doctor 
of divinity could have uttered a better? 
Another fact he heard about this old 

man. It seems that he was much res- 
pected where he lived, and was always 
permitted to talk about his religion to 
whom he pleased. His one subject was 
the love of Jesus Christ. One day, 
some person said to him, “ Well, you 
are always talking about Jesus Christ. 
Which would you rather do, go to hea- 
ven and never see Christ, or go to hell 
to be with him for ever?“ The old man 
for a moment seemed astounded with 
the impiety of the inquirer, but think- 
ing a little, he replied, ‘‘ Ah, massa, 
there can be no hell where Jesus Christ 
is. — Watchman and Reflector. 


— 


I’m Glad he is Done. 


So exclaimed one, as the preacher 
closed his sermon of about half an 
hour, and that was the usual length of 
his discourses. In these days of haste, 
a sermon of forty-five minutes is con- 
sidered tedious; and an hour is intole- 
rable. 

It was not so formerly. Our ances- 
tors had very different notions. Bail- 
lie, in describing a meeting held by an 
assembly of divines in 1643, says:— 
„We spent from nine to five graciously. 
After Dr. Twisse had begun with a 
brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large 
two hours, most divinely confessing the 
sins of the Assembly, in a wonderful, 
prudent, and pathetic way. After, Mr. 
Arrowsmith preached an hour—then a 
psalm; thereafter, Mr. Vines prayed 
near two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached 
an hour, and Mr. Seaman aig, near two 
houre—then a psalm: after, Mr. Hender- 
son brought them to a sweet conference 
of the heat confessed in the assembly, 
and other seen faults to be remedied, 
and the conveniency to preach against 
all sects, especially Anabaptists and 
Antinomians. Dr. Twisse closed with 
a short prayer and blessing.”” Was 
any one heard to say, I'm glad he is 
done? — Baptist Observer. 


CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 

Most of our juveniles, during the win- 
ter season, are troubled with chapped 
hands; for the benefit of the mothers, 
who are obliged to listen to their end- 
less complaints, we publish the follow- 
ing recipe for chapped hands:“ 

„Take three drachms of gum cam- 
phor, three do. white beeswax, three do. 
spermaceti, and two ounces olive oil— 
put them together in a cup upon the 
stove, where they will melt slowly and 
form a white ointment in a few minutes. 
If the hands be affected, anoint them 
on going to bed, and put on a pair of 
gloves. A day or two will suffice to 
heal them.“ 


SCRAPS. 


WasTEFUL Procurina or Gurta 
Percua.—In 1845 Great Britain im- 
ported only 20,000 pounds, but in 
1848 the quantity brought in amounted 


it has been constantly increasing, and, 
if it can be had, will continue to in- 
crease. The mode of obtaining gutta 
percha is most wasteful; instead of tap- 
ping the tree at intervals to obtain the 
sap, the trees are cut down, so that, un- 
less their artificial cultivation be taken 
up by civilized people, the supply will 
“be — Dr. 6 who 
wrote in Singapore, whence all that we 


— which was exported between 
anuary Ist, 1845, and July, 1847, 
nearly 70,000 trees must have been 
destroyed. English paper. 


It may serve as a comfort to us in 
all our calamities and afflictions, that 
he that loses any thing, and gets wis- 
dom by it, is a gainer by the loss. 


It is not the height to which men are 
advanced that makes them giddy; it is 
the looking down with contempt upon 
those below them. 


Pusitic Lrpraries.—Norton’s Lite- 
rary Register informs us that the largest 
library in the United States is that of 
Harvard University, numbering in all 
about 92,000 volumes. Next to it ranks 
the Philadelphia Library, founded by 
Benjamin Franklin, and numbering 60,- 
000 volumes. 


Green Tea Cicars.—Several of the 
fashionables of St. Petersburg lately 
conceived the idea of smoking green tea 
instead of tobacco, and at all the tobacco 
shops in that capital cigarretts made of 
it may now be purchased. 


Bears FnNd.— During the height 
of the fishing season, the ph. are 80 
— in all the rivers and oreeks of 
amschatka, that the bears catch them 
with the greatest ease; and will then 
only eat off the heads and backs. The 
Kamschatdales say that a large bear 
will spoil from twenty-five to thirt 
fish of a night. As the season - 
vances, and the fish get scarcer, the 
bears become less choice in their food. 


A gentleman of New York has col- 
lected one hundred and twenty-eight 
sermons, as preached and published on 
the death of Daniel Webster. 


‘Michaux, a celebrated Frenchman, 
who travelled in America about half a 
century ago, and wrote a valuable work 
‘entitled “ North American Sylva,” yet 
survives in Paris, active and cheerful, 


doubt, however; that in 


others who | 


to 8,000,000 pounds, since which time | 


get at present comes, says, that for the |. 


at the age of je. He wats 
nger in Fulton's first steamboat on 


‘our noble Hudson, and bas recently 


executed a bust of Fulton, which has 
‘been placed in the gallery of the Loavre. 
eee witness of the two late ceremonies | 
in France and England says that the 


|-proclamation of the empire was far less 


magnificent than the Duke of Welling- | 
tons funeral, and a great deal more 
melancholy. 
London contains for its three millions 
of inhabitants, thirteen general hos- 
itals, possessing a collective staff of 
40 to 150 physicians and surgeons, 
with at least an equal number of medi- 
cal practitioners. The hospital patients 
amount to the astounding number of 
300,000 annually. 


The Earthquake at Acapuloo. 
We extract the following additional 
particulars of the earthquake at Aca- 
pulco, communicated to the Panama 
Star.in a letter dated the 9th ult. 


„J was just leaving the bar of the 
United States Hotel (late American,) 
on my way to bed, when I was nearly 
thrown off my feet by the movement of 
the ground underneath me, and bewil- 
dered and stunned by the noise of the 
falling tiles, mortar, breaking of glasees, 
and the washing and rumbling of a sub- 
terraneous torrént. I got through the 
door, and reached the ‘ Patio’ in safety. 
| “The shock came on like a clap of 
‘thunder, no warning being given by 
slight shocks or rumbling previously. 
I farnished myself with a lantern, and 
made a tour of the city, and the scene 
was heart-rending in the extreme; wo- 
men running through the streets scream- 
ing and frantic; others on their knees 


praying; others searching for, or oi 
tl- | When 


ng from among the ruins, their ch 
— or relations; processions of people 
with torches, shrieking to God for help 
and protection. 
“ One-half the town is in ruins, and 


the loss cannot be less than 8400, 000; 


some estimate it as high as $500,000. 
By good fortune, the calamity occurred 
before people had retired to rest, or 
many more lives would have been lost. 
+I have only heard of the loss of four 
lives, but many were injured by the 
falling buildings. 

“The Fulton Hotel is entirely des- 
troyed—levelled with the ground. The 
United States and American hotels (now 
combined under the name of the U. 8. 
Hotel,) suffered only by the breakage 
of everything breakable, and the open- 
ing of the walls in almost 2 room; 
but neither the roof nor walls fell in. 

„The large house of Vermondi & Co. 
is in total ruins; also the houses of Ra- 
mon, Alsuyete, Garcia, Bruson, Thomas 
‘Elliott, Sebastian, Barrera, Bath-house 
of Messrs. Fisher & White, the Govern- 
ment House, occupied by the General, 
Don Tomas Moreno, E. Guys, custom- 
house, church, and many others. 

„By daylight, the city had the ap- 
pearance of a town destroyed by siege; 
the streets and plaza are filled with the 
population, living in tents and tempor- 
ary shelters from the sun and dew. We 
have since had slight shocks almost 
every hour. Confidence appears to be 
entirely destroyed in the firmness of 
Mother Earth, and everybody is look- 
ing to the sea for safety. 

„I am sure I shall not feel easy for 
the next six months in a house. Among 
the phenomena observed, was the fall- 
ing of the barometer from 80 to below 
28 degrees, and the rise of the water 
ten feet preceding, and seventeen feet 
after the first shock. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Reapine Macaine.—A new reaping ma- 
chine has just been invented by a citizen of 
Brooklyn, New York, which can be worked 
by one horse, and itis said will cut twenty-five 
acres of grain in a day. Four seythes with 
three eradle frames are fastened to the rim of 
a drum or ey linder, having a vertical or rotary 
motion, The drum for a medium size ma- 
chine is to be six ſeet in diameter. The 
scythes are so arranged that every revolu- 
tion of the cylinder, simultaneously with 
the stroke, cuts and lodges the grain in a 
standing gavel inside the cylinder or drum, 
whence those who hold the machine can 
conveniently bend and dispose of the bun- 
dles of grain. This mode of gathering the 
grain wholly dispenses with raking. The 
grain is cut by the same kind of a stroke 
as is made with a hand-cradle. It is, in fact, 
the old mode of hand-cradling, worked by 
machinery and worked by horse-power. 


Suanouat Fowis.—A sale of these cele- 
brated fowls took place in this borough last 
Saturday a week. ‘There was quite a de- 
mand for them, and prices ranged from 
three to nine dollars a pair. Some of these 
were full blooded China fowls. ‘There has 
been recently, in other places, quite an ex- 
citement and interest manifested in this fowl 
department, and very high prices have been 
paid for good stock. ‘Those sold here were 
raised by ex-Sheriff Hahn, on his farm, just 
above town.—Morristown Herald. 


Peacnes.—We are confi- 
dent of the thanks oſ every noble house- 
‘wife for the following recipe for preserving 
peaches:—To twelve pounds of peaches 
take six pounds of clean brown sugar, and 
one pint best cider vinegar. Simmer the 
sugar and vinegar together, which will make 
a clear syrup. Pour boiling water upon 
the peaches, and remove them in two min- 
utes from the water, and wipe them dry 
without breaking the skin. Put them into 
the syrup, and boil gently till the fruit is 
cooked to the stone. Keep the preserves 
in jars, which must be kept closely covered, 
and in a cool place. They should be in- 
‘spected occasionally, and if a white mould 
appears upon the surface of the syrup, it 
must be carefully skimmed off, and the 
syrup scalded, and returned to the peaches. 
The peaches tried last fall were a seedling 
variety, ripened the last of October. They 
were acid, but preserved the peaches’ 
flavour in a high degree, which was re- 
tained by this method of preserving in the 
most perfect manner. This is the most 
economical, and, to our taste, the best pre- 
serve we know of.—Providence Journal. 


Preservine witnout SvoAR.— 
At the New York State Fair at Roches- 
ter, last fall, there were exhibited thirteen 
bottles of fruits so preserved by William 
R. Smith of Wayne county, namely: five 
of cherries, two of peaches, one of straw- 
| berries, three of different varieties of cur- 
rants, one of blackberries, and one of plums. 
They were examined by a committee, and 
found of fine flavour; and the committee 
expressed the opinion that the art of pre- 
serving fruit in this manner is practicable 
and valuable, and that the fruit, when care- 
fully put up, can be made to keep as long 
as may be desirable. The method of pre- 
serving them is thus given to the New York 
State Society by Mr. Smith: they are pre- 
served by placing the bottles, filled with the 
fruit, in cold water, and raising the tempera- 
ture to the boiling-point as quickly as possi- 
ble; then cork and seal the bottles immedi- 
‘ately. Some varieties of fruit will not fill 
the bottle with their own juice. These must 
be filled with boiled water, aud corked as 
before mentioned, afier the surrounding 


An ‘Ameripan Printer in China. 


To my Father im heaven I give thanks and rejoice, 
And for the mothers I pray.’ 


with the presence of God that he said, Surely 


In one of a file of Chinese lish 
papers; which the editors of the Wash- 
tngton National Intelligencer lately re- 


acquaintance, Mr. Richard Cole, who | 
was some years ago a compositor in the 
office of the Fitelfigencer. In 1840 he 

edited and pyblishéd the National Pa- 
triot, in Indiana, in conjunction with 

another ‘worthy compositor from the 

Intelligencer office, John Dowling. In 
1848 ‘he pulled up stakes, and, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian 
sionary Board, sailed for China, where 
he still resides, in the de, at pre- 
sent, of the London Missionary Society, 
en aged in his old vocation, with the 
addition of making types, as well as 
setting them. 1 other works 
printed by himself in Chinese charac- 
ters, from types cast by himself in Chi- 
na, are a Catechism on Christian Doo- 
trines, the New Testament, and Exo- 
dus, with notes. He has already com- 
pleted two fonts of large Chinese types, 
and has made considerable progress 
with a Bourgeois font. From his en- 
ergy and adventurous spirit, we should 
have guessed Mr. Cole to be a Yankee, 
but we learn that he is a native of Penn- | 
sylvanis. 


COLUMN 


For the Presbyterian. 


VISIT OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF A 
SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


I called at the home of a bright ey’d boy, 
To learn what his absence could mean; 

For long had it been both his pride and his joy, 
In his Sabbath-school class to be seen. 


As I entered the house I beheld his pale cheek, 

et w remulous voice did he speak, 


seated, this narrative fell on my ear, 
As the teardrop stood full in her eye; 
“To death’s door my dear little has been near, 
Ol how could we spare him to die! 


In the Sabbath-echool class he had learned how to pray, 


beckoned me near, he had some to say, 
‘I must pray for you, mother,’ he 
“Then both he raised his faint voice, 


kneel 
And with heart full of love did he say, 
dearest of 


“Too feeble to rise, for bis sister he called, 
And for her, too, he offered a prayer, 

That she from her sins might be soon disenthralled; 
But alas! brother John was not there. 


“The brother now 1 
To join in this new y scene; 

Until now, brother’s heart was by sin made so hard, 
That he knew not how evil he'd been. 


“ Next he called for his father, and said, ‘ I’ve not done,’ 
But his father was at work far away ; 

When summoned, his father very soon hastened home, 
For him, too, the son wished to pray. 


“On a chair, near the door, for a time he remained, 
For he vever had known how to pray; 

‘Of our Lord,’ said the son, ‘ fatber, don’t be ashamed, 
And no shame will attend the great day.’ 


„Now the father arose with his eye filled with tears, 
And kneeling beside his dear son, 

The first heart-felt cp ek filled with doubts and with fears, 
Now arose from penitent one.” O. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AUNT SOPHIE’S BIBLE STORIES. 
No. II. 
ESAU AND JACOB. 


When Aunt Sophie entered her school-room 
on the next Saturday afternoon, she found 
Emma and Willie very patiently awaiting her 
entrance. Will you please, Aunt Sophie, 
to tell us about Jacob this afternoon?” 
“Yes, my dears,” said Aunt Sophie; but be- 
fore I commence I wish to ask you, What did 
you learn from the history of Isaac and his 
father?” We learned,” said Emma, “to 
trust and believe in God, at all times. Abra- 
ham trusted in God, and God blessed him.” 
“ Yes,” said Aunt Sophie, “ your answer is 
very correct; and as the history of Abraham 
was given to us for our benefit and instruction, 
we should be very careful to take the example 
that is here laid down as our rule and guide in 
our journey through this world. Can you tell 
me, Willie, by what title Abraham was some- 
times known?” Ves,“ said Willie, he was 
called ‘The Father of the Faithful.“ “You 
are right,” said Aunt Sophie; “ the confidence 
that Abraham reposed in God is called faith, 
and it is through faith in Jesus Christ that 
we are saved.’ But I promised to tell you 
about Jacob. He was, as you know, the son 
of Isaac. He had one brother, who was just 
as old as himself, and his name was Esau. 
Although they were brothers, yet they were 
very unlike, both in temper and disposi- 
tion. Esau was a wild rover in the woods, 
who lived by hunting, &c.; while Jacob en- 
deavoured to follow in the footsteps of his 
fathers, Isaac and Abraham. 

„At the time that the boys had grown up 


and it was not thought that he could live 
long; he, therefore, desired that his son Esau 
might be called, in order that he might 
bless him before he died. But Rebekah, 
their mother, who doubtless thought that 
Jacob was the one most entitled to receive 
his father’s blessing, contrived that he should 
obtain it. This was not right in Rebekah; but 
it pleased God to bless Jacob, for he was un- 
willing to deceive his father. 

„When Esau returned, and knew that Jacob 
had obtained his father’s blessing, he was very 
angry, and in his heart he determined, that 
after his father’s death he would kill his bro- 
ther. Thus you see, my dear children, how 
sinful it is to indulge in anger. When their 
parents heard of the wicked resolve of their 
son, they sent Jacob away, lest his brother 
should commit so fearful a crime. Jacob must 
have felt very sorrowful when he was forced to 
fly from his home on account of his brother’s 
cruel anger. One night, while on his way in 
search of a home, he was forced to lie upon 
the cold ground, and rest his head upon a 
stone for a pillow; but even here he was sus- 
tained by the presence of God, who came to 
him in a vision, as he lay stretched upon the 
hard earth, and promised to be his God, and to 
be with him wherever he should go. How 
cheering this must have been to the heart of 
the poor houseless wanderer, to know that in 
all his journeyings he would have an all- 
powerful, ever-present God to guide and direct 
him. When Jacob awoke, he was so impressed 


the Lord is in this place; and he was afraid, 
and said, how dreadful is this place! this is 
none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.’ His soul was so filled with 
a sense of the divine presence, that it caused 
him to feel himself at the gate of heaven,’ or 
on the verge of that holy enjoyment which we 
believe those who stand before God and bask in 
the sunlight of his continual presence, know. 
Before Jacob left that place, he made a solemn 
vow, that if God would accept of him, and take 
care of him, he would serve him continually, 
and would dedicate a certain portion of all his 
goods to the promotion of his cause. And God 
did take care of him, and brought him to a safe 
place, and made him the father of a very great 
nation, of whom it has been said, ‘They were 
more in number than the sand upon the sea 
shore; and when, long years afterward, Jacob 
met his brother, God had so changed Esau’s 
heart, that instead of desiring to kill him, when 
he met Jacob, he fell upon his neck and kissed 
him, and Esau wept. Again, in the history 
of Jacob, as in that of Abraham and Isaac, we 
may observe how important it is that we look 
to God, and rely upon him in every time of 
need; but before we do this, we must submit to 
his requirements, and like Jacob, take the Lord 
for our God: unless we do this, we cannot ex- 
pect to be blessed with God’s ion: If we 
are not his children, he will not shield us in 
that dreadful day. 
time, we here neglected to serve him, when he 
has so loved us as to give his ‘only begotten 
Son to die for us,’ he will not lend us his com- 
forting Spirit to soothe and sustain us when we 
come to die. Let us then, now, while we have 
life, heed his gracious invitations, and pray to 


ceived, they found a notice of an old |. 


looked 


to be men, Jsaac their father was very old, | 


If, during our whole life- | 


— —̃ 
In a hical notice, giving an 
account 22 days of s man 


| who. was flistinguishéd for his serene 


and lofty faith, he is reported as seying, 
“T appear to suffer, but I do not. it. 


seems aa if some angel standing 


dy me, he bearing all the Pn, and this | 


body of mine only exhibiting the 
of it. striking in- 


stanos of the same kind occurred not 
since within our own knowledge, | 
A lady of exalted piety was suffering | 


Mie- | ‘from protracted and fatal sickness, an 


at certain intervals there came spasms 
and convulsions, giving externally all 
the symptoms of intolerable agony. 
Once, when these spasms were evident 7 
coming on, and her friends were bend- 
ing over her with anxious faces, she 

up with a sweet and — 
smile, and said, Do not be troubled 
about me. You think I suffer extreme- 


ly; bat I do not. I know not how it 


is, but somehow, when these convulsions 
come, there comes with them a sense of 
the Divine presence, an inward power, 
that takes upon itself the burden of my 
sufferings, and these spasms are only in 


appearance.” 


Rinds of Fruits Indigestible. 
The fact cannot be too strongly im- 


all fruit without exception, and include 


pressed upon the public. It applies t 
also the pellicle or skin of kernels — 


nuts of all kinds. The edible part o 
fruit is particularly delicate, and liable 
to rapid decomposition if exposed to 
the atmosphere; it is, therefore, a pro- 
vision of nature to place a strong and 
impervious coating over it, as a protec- 
tion against accident, and to prevent 
insect ememies from destroying the seed 
within. The skin of all the plum tribe 
is wonderfully strong, compared with its 
substance, and resists the action of wa- 
ter and other solvents in a remarkable 
manner. If not thoroughly masticated 
before taken into the stomach, the rind 
of plums is rarely, if ever, dissolved by 
the gastric juice. In some cases pieces 
of it adhere to the coats of the stomach, 
the same as wet paper clings to the 
body, causes sickness and other incon- 
venience. Dried raisins or currants 
are particularly included in these re- 
marks, showing the best reasons for 
lacing the fruit upon the chopping 
— with the suet in making a pud- 
ding of them; for if a dried currant 
passes into the stomach whole, it is 
never digested at all. When horses eat 
oats or beans that have not been 
through a crushing mill, much of this 
food is swallowed whole, and, in this 
state, being perfectly indigestible, the 
husk or pellicle resisting the solvents 
of the stomach, there is so much lost 
to nutrition. Birds being destitute of 
teeth, are provided with the apparatus 
for grinding their seed, namely, the 
gizzard, through which the seed passes, 
and is crushed prior to digestion. Peels 
of apples and pears should always be 
cast away. Oranges we need not men- 
tion, as this is always done. Orleans, 
greengages, damsons, and all plums, 
should be carefully skinned, if eaten 
raw; and if put into tarts, they should 
be crushed before cooked. Nats are 
as indigestible as we could desire, if the 
brown skin be not removed or blanched 
as almonds are generally treated. 
Peaches should be denuded of their 

skins before they are eaten. If any 

erson wishes to know how to eat one, 
et him watch a monkey at the opera- 
tion. 


Practical Piety. 


Could an angel or a glorified saint 
sojourn a week in this world, where 
would you expect to find him? Not in 
the theatre or ball-room, nor at the 
card-table; not employing the few days 
of his stay on novels and romances, be 
they ever so ingenious; but cheering, 
by his presence, the abodes of sickness 
and sorrow, or recreating his mind with 
admiring the works, and ways, and 
word of God. And do not you expect 
to be a glorified spirit soon? Are you 
not already a member of the family to 
which glorified spirits belong ? 


THE BIBLE. 


„Margaret, the author of the 
„Household of Sir Thomas Moore, 
and the eldest daughter of the minister, 
in spéaking of the death of Erasmus, 
says:— To me he gave a copy, how 
precious! of his Testament. ‘ You are 
an elegant Latinist, Margaret,’ he was 
pleased to say, but if you would drink 
deeply of the well-springs of wisdom, 
apply to Greek. The Latins have only 
shallow rivulets: the Greeks, copious 
rivers running over sands of gold. d 
Plato; he wrote on marble with a dia- 
mond; but above all, read the New 
Testament. Tis the key to the king- 
dom of heaven.“ 


— 
VALUABLE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE.— 
Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER’s New Wonrx.—Conso- 

lation; or, Discourses on Select Topics addressed 

to the a People of God. By the Rev. J. W. 

Alexander, D.D. I vol. In cloth, $2; in full gilt, 

$3; and morocco, $4. 

If we desired to send a gift-book to a Christian 
friend, there is none that would be selected in 
preference to this, for we know of no oninspired 
work that is calculated to give more sincere satis- 
faction to a religious mind. Each discourse is a 
model of profound and vigorous thought, enlivened 
by the warmth of fervent piety.—New York Com- 
mercial. 

It will carry consolation to many houses and 
and hearts, and make the author a blessing to those 
who may never hear the sound of his voice.—New 
York Observer. 

The name of Dr. James Alexander is warrant 
enough for believing that on these pages the rich 
thoughts of the gospel have been spread out with 
discrimination, taste, and fervid seal.— 
Intelligencer. 


common-places; but a thorough, manly, and can- 
did presentation of those deep and solid truths, 
which are like a rock to the sinking, desponding 
soul. The style in which they are written is beau- 
tifully simple, direct, and appropriate — as free 
from meretricious ornament and sentimentalism as 
from doctrinal error. They are models of unaf- 
fected English—affectionate, earnest, and candid. 
They are well adapted to do good—to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to give to all large, just, and 
most attractive views of the gospel of our hopes.— 
New York Evangelist. jan 1—2t 


TAMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia.—This Insti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocation. 
orks Published by A. Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has been given to the world, $1.25. 
Comstock’s = ey of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 
50 ceats. 
No. 102 
No. street, Philadelphia. 
jan P 


1 COMMENTART.— Su 
4 yor $10.—Recommended 


by the Clergy 

Denaminations.— Barrington 

— No. 27 North Sisth street, Philadelphia, 
new edition of Henry's 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a 
moir ofthe Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 


him daily to accept us through his Son, our 


found in the one now offered to the public. 


It is not a book of exhortations, nor sentim ental” 


— 


opened 


acres 
and 
sons, the p 


rrangements have been made with cere, to. secure 
the comforts and ipfluences of 


of such In one—Board, W hinge Lights, 

0 atituti Was 

Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. i 
structions in the French and German, at the 
pense of the pupils. 


of November, and the first Wednesday of May, 
continge twenty-one weeks each. 


Cuaater Psaretry 
nut streets.—Thie Company, in one department, 


security of a Capital Stock. This 

nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full pa 
ticipation in the distribution 
every year. 
advance, and can | 
convenience of parties opening policies with 


Compan 


ceived DAILY. 


under the supervision of the Trustees 
of ‘New Jetecy, ind’ te designed 


mainly to be preparatory to the Coll The 
course of study embraces what is usaally taught 
fa the fret clase Institations of thé hind in this 
country. The buildings, which .are ja and 
com us, are situated near the extremit 
of the _of Princeton, combining the « 
vantages of retireasent: und cobventesee te the 
cities. The 


grounds cover more. thirteen 
providi for } - nd, 


Proper sea- 


8. 
rannem, peyeble half in 
— 


„at 


aor Sessions commence on the fret Wednesday 


T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 

aL.—Casn 
000. — ce south-east corner Third and Chest- 


each and 
The of is Cash ia 

made with reference to — 


In Ravene Fun Money ie re- 
Also, Monwpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER CERT. 
DIRECTORS. 
oo B. Geddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, wrenee Johnson, 
jamin W. Tingl George McHenry, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Sterues R. President. 
W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imray, Sc 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
— Fer ger, M.D. 
n attendance at the ce of the {ve apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. e 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer und Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Ph 


—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 


fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
— on chy reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
hester r, in barrels, bal barrele, and bags. 
Xy Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 
RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE. — The Institute 
of the of Philadelphia for Boys, 
corner of Ninth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
Rev. Cotzuman, D. D., Principal. 
The Siath Semi-aonual Sessien of this Institution 
commenced on Monday the 27th of December. 
Parents and Guardians are invited to visit this 
School at all hours of instruction. 
Teamse—$60 per annum, or $30 for the half year. 
FRANCIS D. LADD, 
jan 1—3t Secretary of Trustees. 


HURCH BELLS !—Churca, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Belle, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Belle, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Spri 
also, which prevent the clapper — resting on t 
ng ite sound. — 
oke, Frame, and Wheel, 


Bell; thereby prolo 
complete, (including 


| furnished, if desired. 


An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the businesa, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputaticn 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belle from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for rent parts of 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also or Composition 
Castings of any size cast to order, 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
West Troy, Albany Co., N. V. 


TEACHERS AND PUBLIC LECTURERS.— 
The undersigned are prepared to furnibh Ma- 
gic Lanterns of the latest and most approved 
struction. Dissolving apparatus and painted d 
grams for illustration, consisting of Seripture, His- 
torical, Astronomical and Humorous subjects in 
great variety. Catalogues furnished. 1 
McALLISTER & co., 
nov6—3m 49 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. —Davip 

Praun, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap: Bago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger,. Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine —— and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joxuw D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. & per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large [llastrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 18—tf 


10 AGENTS WANTED—To Sell the *‘Cot- 
tage Bible —Containing the Old and 
New Testament, with practical expositions and ex- 
planatory Notes, beautifully embellished with maps 
and engravings, bound in ed morocco ; 
Price, $6. This work is spoken of in the highest 
terms, by Drs. Alexander, Miller, Cox, &c. Also, 
**Conquest of the Bible, (a new work,) illustrated, 
comprising important events in the History of the 
Bible, from our Saviour to the present time; price, 
$1. To theological students and others the sub- 
scriber will make a liberal discount on the above 
works. For particulars apply to 
J. N. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

N. B.—Either of the Books will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on receipt as above. 

dec 18-—4t* 


1 L HOLIDAY BOOKS. — The Children 
of the Bible, large square 16 mo, with 6 highly 
finished coloured engravings; 50 cts. Common 
Sights on Land and Water, delineated and des- 
cribed, in large type, with 12 engravings, 4to; 
50 cts. Fifth Day in Mary Carrow’s School, 96 
pages, with 6 fine engravings, ornamental covers; 
18 cts. The Mine Explored, or Help to the Read- 
ing of the Bible, by the late B. E. Nicholls of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, 390 es, 12mo, 
with beautiful maps, &c. Boys’ and Girls’ Scrap 
Book, 180 pages, with 2 fine steel engravings. 
Little Maggie’s Trials and Triumphs, 162 pages, 
18mo. Glimpses of Heaven, or Light Beyond Jor- 
dan, 162 pages, 12mo. Fear and Love, 54 pages, 
18mo. Kitty Brown and her City Cousins, by the 
author of Sunny Side, 136 pages, muslin; 24 cts. 
Notable Women of Olden Time, 302 pages, 18mo, 
with 9 fine engravings; 50 cts. Child’s Companien 
for 1852, with 12 plates and illustrations, 35 cts. 

Published by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 147 Nassau 

dec 18—3t street, New York. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ladelphia, and No. Broadway, New 
York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. Nopaper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the i 
Rates of Advertising. For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each re 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for 
to be made in advance. te 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person» 7 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 


mar 6— 


$30.00 


$45.00 
copy agent. 

When the amount is large, a draft should. be pro- 
cured, if possible, Address, always post-paid, . 
' WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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